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P, overty of a life, in this view, lies not merely in the impoverished state in which the 
person actually lives but also in the lack of real opportunity — given by social constraints 
as well as personal circumstances — to choose other types of living. Even the relevance of 
low incomes, meager possessions, and other aspects of what are standardly seen as 
economic poverty relates ultimately to their role in curtailing capabilities (that is, their 
role in severely restricting the choices people have to lead the valuable and valued lives). 
Poverty is, thus, ultimately a matter of ‘capability deprivation’, and note has to be taken 
of that basic connection not just at the conceptual level, but also in economic 
investigations and in social or political analyses. This broader and more foundational 
view of poverty has to be kept in view while concentrating, as we often would in this 
monograph, on deprivation of such basic capabilities as the freedom to lead normal 
spans of life(undiminished by premature mortality), or the freedom to read or write 
(without being constrained by illiteracy). While the term ‘poverty’ will typically not be 
explicitly invoked in such contexts, the underlying concern is one of deprivation and 
impoverished lives. Even when we focus on economic poverty in the more conventional 
sense (in the form of insufficient incomes), the basic motivation will be its relevance as 


a substantial influence on capability deprivation”. 


Dreze, Jean, Sen, Amartya, ‘India, Economic Development and Social Opportunity’, 
Oxford University Press, New Delhi, 1997. p.11 
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Preface 


This report of the Technical Report Series “Transforming Rural — 
Livelihoods: Maximizing Social Opportunities’ comes to the 
readers in the form of a special compilation. It is unlike the 
preceding report ‘Health and Equity’, TRS 1.8 which carried 
papers contributed by participants to the workshop “Health and 
Equity’, and was a preparatory forerunner to the historic People’s 
Health Assembly in Bangladesh from 4"-8" December 2000. 
This report carries no lead papers. Instead it is a distillation of 
extensive case studies done by partners who participated with 
Hivos in this workshop process, lead reports and workshop notes 
authored by area specialists — Shashi Rajagopalan, Cavery 
Bopaiah, Padmini Swaminathan, lead inputs by Coen van 
Beuningen, short summaries and description of field organizations 
in livelihood and micro finance institutions, banking institutions 
and government and private donors. In many ways this report 1s 
a culmination of the Position Paper III of Shashi Rajagopalan’s 
an in-house study of Hivos’s economic partners, and the case 
studies circulated during the workshop in November 2002. It 
therefore takes its place along with these two aforementioned 
texts. Those interested may request the Hivos Regional Office 
for the same. 


As editors our job was difficult: We have tried to retain to the 
best extent possible the texts as authored by the resource persons. 
We have tried to also provide value in the text to the breadth and 
width of the diverse field attempts in the country to overcome 
poverty through economic interventions. Padmini Swaminathan’s 
note on how to move ahead if we are serious in getting a more 
accurate analysis of the impact on the field shows up the complexity 
of attempting to generate income as well as struggle against social 
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biases. This report is evidence of the 
need for much more critical work to 
be done with partners and by partners 
themselves to determine what should 
be effective practice for generating 
productive activity in resource poor 
communities. 


There are many studies on poverty as 
a condition, the political economy of 
destitution, the role of state on public 
sector and on employment but few on 
civil society interventions, on people 
organizing themselves, accessing 
resources, savings within communities 
of the poor and productive use of 
savings. How indebtedness is being 
tackled and what kind of institutional 
support is required needs detailed 
study of present practices. NGOs 
complain of not being able to access 
information which will give leads as to 
how solutions are being sought on the 
field in other parts of the country. 
There is also an absence of dialogue 
between those working on economic 
interventions in close linkages with 
people’s struggles for rights and 
entitlements and MFIs who deal with 
micro credit alone. 


Gender, environment standards and 
labour practices among others, 
introduce complex dimensions to 
economic activity and in the India case 
there is lacunae of intra field dialoguing 
on these issues. The absence of 
available data is a major problem for 
anyone who wants to explore with 


openness analytical issues of the best 
approach—whether cooperatives, MFIs 
and SHGs work best in given areas, 
and what is the exact role and 
expectations by field partners from 
private donors and national banks etc. : 
how do we evaluate the success of field- 
programmes — is the social dimension 
the most important criteria or 1s the 
economistic evaluation the tool to be 
used? Or is it both and if so how do 
field interventions make choices, 
involving multi-dimensional variables? 


This report provides no ready answers 
to these questions. It however provides 
many spaces for readers to enter and 
debate. Certainly, for the Hivos 
Regional Office the title of this report 
will give a clue to our perception of the 
problem of poverty and deprivation. It 
is as economic as it is social, both 
conditions living simultaneously in 
people’s lives and acting as cruel 
inhibitors to being fully human and 
being able to live with dignity. 


Never before has the world seen such 
severe gaps as we do now in the era of 


globalization. The reforms in the post 


liberalization era mooted by most 
governments have aggravated the 
condition of people living in poverty; 
especially and 
conditions of labour. Growing 
privatization trends in_ health, 
education, public sector industry have 
further dismantled the very right and 


the ability of marginalized groups to 


in employment 
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survive — e.g., the deterioration in 
access to public health care makes ill 
health one of the major causes of loss 
of daily income in the poor household. 


For development aid institutions who 
are concerned about the full 
emancipation of people living in 
poverty, the multidimensionality of 
poverty is the background from which 
approaches to solving it need to be 
built. The Millennium Development 
Goals reflect the multidimensional 
goals. To reach them we will need to 
include support to institution building, 
trainings for capability building of 
communities, employment and income 
generation, community enterprises 
with entrepreneurial leadership skills 
— all are much needed for NGOs with 
committed field presence. 


The Hivos instruments of combining 
grants with loans is a useful device for 
urging capability building and at the 
same time ensuring multiple ways for 
the communities to sustain themselves 
in the markets. In this report we also 
endorse the fact that given the size of 
the country, the diversity of contexts 
and regional variations there is a need 


to respect pluralist approaches. Lastly, 
the need for close documentation of 
field practices, of monitoring and 
analyzing outcomes of investments 1s 
crucial and it is hoped that in the civil 
society sector there will be trends in 
this direction. It will ultimately be of 
advantage to the communities 
themselves in their struggle for 
economic self-determination, self 
sufficiency, and acquiring the power to 
change their lives. 


As this report goes to the press, we 
have lost a committed activist, Ashok 
Babu, Director, Vasundhara, Orissa 
who passed away suddenly on 2” June, 
2003. Ashok Babu was present at this 
conference and played an active role 
throughout. As scholar and activist, he 
brought in very sensitive dimensions 
to the development debates and to his 
work with tribal communities. This 
report stands dedicated to Ashok Babu. 
He will continue to inspire work on 
livelihood with tribal 
communities. 


issues 


Shobha Raghuram 
Director, 
India Regional Office 
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Introduction 


Poverty is described as a state of deprivation or the inability of 
the individual to have even basic minimum needs for a healthy, 
reasonably productive and sustained living. In this rapidly changing 
world where distances have shrunk, significant changes in 
incomes, lifestyles, health, trade, communication, etc., have been 
witnessed, we also see a world of painful deprivation, destitution 
and oppression. While old problems still remain unresolved, new 
ones have surfaced, which include persistent poverty, occurrence 
of chronic and widespread hunger, unprecedented natural 
calamities, frightening violence, gender discrimination, 
environmental threats and violation of political freedom, which 
affect the lives of common people. 


Poverty continues to be one of the biggest challenges the world 
over, especially in India which has one of the largest concentrations 
of the number of poor in the world. At the national level the 
incidence of poverty is reported to have declined from 44.48% in 
1983 to 26.10% in 1999-2000. It also states that in absolute 
terms, the number has declined from 323 million in 1983 to 260 
million in 1999-2000. The table in Annexure 1 gives the number 
of Population below Poverty Line for the year 1999-2000.” 
Despite reductions in the proportion of people below poverty 
line during the past four decades, the absolute number of poor 
has increased substantially. There is much controversy regarding 
poverty trends and percentages, including criteria in use. Many 
suggest that the Planning Commission data is too optimistic. 
What we see during this period is the glaring and widening 


1 See the National Human Development Report 2001 brought out by the Planning 
Commission, Government of India in March 2002 and published by the Oxford 
University Press, New Delhi, 2002, pg. 38, chapter 3. 


2 See National. Human Development Report 2001 of the Planning Commission, 
Government of India, Oxford University Press, New Delhi, 2002, pp. page 166. 
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disparity between the haves and the 
have-nots. We also see that there are 
regions where there is a higher 
concentration of the poor within the 
country and deprivation is not just in 
terms of income poverty, but also that 
of marginalization on the basis of 
gender, religion, caste and social class. 


Therefore, to tackle poverty there is 
an increasingly urgent need for the 
intense commitments of development 
institutions and state agencies’ for 
support to communities to overcome 
the hardships of poverty, to fully 
participate in the markets and to resist 
class, caste and gender oppression. The 
poverty line is far more than income 
and wages — those below it or just 
above it know that fighting it calls for 
institutional building of those with 
similar interests and causes, capacities 
and skills to be built, preparation for 
market participation, for productive 
use of savings, for designing 
community enterprises and so on. The 
stakes are very high for people living 
in cyclical poverty, in an environment 
that is increasingly growing insensitive 


and indifferent to the social, political © 


and economic crisis of the 


° : 3 
marginalized. 


Hivos in India: Economic 
Activities 


Hivos in India has been working on 
the issues of poverty and economy 
through its programme partners for 
more than 10 years. In India various 
strategies and programmes have been 
developed, not only to implement the 
government-sponsored poverty 
alleviation programmes but also to 
make credit an effective tool for the 
eradication of poverty. When we try to 
address poverty we tend to address 
only income poverty. We overlook the 


-multi-dimensional human aspects of 


poverty and grant credit as if that is 
the only solution to eradicating poverty. 
There are many more facets to stark 
poverty than meets the eye. There is 
need to promote social well being-ness 
within all classes of people in societies. 
Above all, there is also need for 
reduction of social exclusion and 
discrimination, which not only still 
exists but also seems to be increasingly 
becoming acute. The extensive work 
being done to measure the Human 
deprivation in all its dimensions is an 
indicator of the complexity of the 
condition of poverty itself. These are 


the dimensions that we discussed in the 


workshop with many precious lessons 
learnt. As a social development aid 
institution in the global environment 


3 Raghuram, Shobha, Introductory Remarks in this Report, pp. 5. 
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of steep decline in development 
financing, Hivos is working hard with 
partners to make clear the results of 
investments, the bettering of 
indicators, the monitoring of the goals 
and objectives of development. In this 
pursuit, towards the end of the year 
2000, Hivos undertook an in-house 
study on the portfolio of its Regional 
Office in Bangalore, with specific 
interest in the economic portfolio of 
this office and of partner organisations. 
The study revealed that the Hivos 
Regional Office had 


extraordinary partners managing 


several 


sophisticated and intricate approaches 
to economic growth and development 
worth reflecting upon and learning 
from. 


One of the recommendations of this 
study was that a workshop is convened 
and the chief executives of such partner 
organisations be invited, to reflect on 
their interventions on local economies, 
on poverty, on employment and 
income, and the impact of these 
interventions. It was also suggested 
that the issue of ‘returns on investment’ 
(in the intervention) in the widest sense 
of the term, too, be addressed. It was 
felt that for such a workshop to be 
effective, participants would need to 
know in advance that the workshop 
was about a search (academic and 
experiential) for strategies to address 


poverty effectively, in a sustainable 
manner, and in a manner defined and 
managed by _ the concerned 


communities. 


The Workshop Preparations 


The objectives of the workshop 
included the following so that the 
participants could have meaningful 
participation and lessons from the 
workshop. They are: 


a. For Hivos to review its own 
policy/focus and appropriate 
revision in choice of partners, 
proposal commitments, impact 
study management, etc. 


b. To enthuse partners with 
renewed and upgraded 
understanding of and 


commitment to the agenda of 
economic intervention. 


c. ‘To identify the impact indicators 
(rough and ready) for use by 
Hivos and their various partners. 


d. ‘To offer some learning of likely 
use to governments and donors 
in their economic development 
efforts. 


e. To bring out a publication on 
effective economic interventions 
out of the experiences of the 
partners and the deliberations. 


4 Rajagopalan, Shashi, “In-House Study on the Economic Portfolio of the Hivos Regional Office, Bangalore, 
India”, Position Paper I, October-December, 2000. Available on request. 
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It was felt that in the present 
environment participants would need 
to be prepared in advance to face 
conceptual challenges of their ideas and 
strategies, and dwell not just on what 
they had done, but on what they could 
have done and could still do. Such 
reflections in a workshop could prove 
very rewarding to all the participants 
and to Hivos. It was also felt that the 
workshop could document, for the use 
of participants and others, some of the 
more successful strategies which have 
resulted in increasing significantly 
social, political and economic 
Opportunities, in a replicable and 
vibrant manner, for and by those 
otherwise with few options and 
opportunities. The workshop could 
also provide key indicators to ‘success? 
in the field of economic development, 
and result in learnings for governments 
and donors on economic interventions 
in the India context. 


Documentation of Case Studies 
in Economic Livelihoods 


In order to make the workshop a 
learning experience for all (given the 
large development agenda), we invited 
some of the partners to volunteer to 
reflect on their work, document it, and 
be willing to present it for conceptual 
review and learning. We identified 
about 20 partners working on 
livelihoods, poverty, income 
generation, wage rights, and such other 


sectors trying to make an impact on 
the rural economy for the purpose. 
While the selected few of them present 
a case study of their interventions in 


their constituencies, the others would 


also participate with their experiences. 
The documentation was done by the 
partners themselves, or, wherever 
requested, by a person appointed by 
the partner. The documents contained 
the following aspects, apart from other 
details, regarding the work of the 
organisation: 


a. A brief history and overview of 
the organisation. 


bore Lhe context’ ing which the 
economic intervention/s was/ 
were felt necessary and its aim. 


c. Any specific philosophy/ideology 
on which the organisation’s work 
is based. 


d. The actual strategy, tasks, time, 
and costs of the economic 
intervention/s. 


e. The resources available to the 


organisation, and those used 
specifically for the economic 
intervention/s — people, funds, 
material. 


fille. assessed impact sobetug 
economic intervention/s in 


particular — preferably in 
quantitative and qualitative 
terms. 


eee ae 


g. Impact indicators — those which 
have been used, and those which 
could have been useful but were 
not used, for lack of time/data/ 
baseline, etc. 


h. Changes that the partner had 
hoped for, but which had not 
happened or not happened in as 
Significant a manner as the 
partner had wanted, and reasons 


thereof. 
i. Adjustments in strategies/ 
activities that might, in 


retrospect, have proved more 
effective, but were not thought of 
earlier. 


j. Analysis of the value of the results 
of the intervention/s vis-a-vis 
investments made in terms of 


time and funds. 

k. Effect on women in the 
community. 

l. Effect on the environment. 


m. Use of local governmental/non- 
governmental institutions in 
economic interventions and its 
impact. 


n. Perception of the persons whose 
lives were being sought to be 
changed, in terms of the value 
added to their lives, and costs 
Over time. 


o. Lessons for self/others interested 
in upgrading/up _ scaling/ 


repeating the intervention/s. 


We organised this workshop to share 
the experiences and learnings of all our 
partners, who have been working since 
many years with the marginalized 
communities. They have initiated 
several interventions to help the poor 
communities in creating opportunities 
for better livelihoods. The workshop 
served as a forum to understand the 
social dimensions of poverty and the 
role of credit as an instrument for 
economic change. 


There were seven case studies that 
were presented in the workshop. The 
case studies were from Astha Sansthan 
of Rajasthan, Cooperative 
Development Foundation (CDP), 
Hyderabad, Lokadrusti, Bhubaneswar, 


South Indian Federation of 
Fishermen Societies (SIFFS), 
Thiruvanantapuram, Swayam 


Shikshan Prayog (SSP), Mumbai, 
Vasundhara, Bhubaneswar, and Yakshi, 
Hyderabad and are well documented 
impacts of the efforts of these 
organizations. The case studies are 
presented in a gist in this report in the 
ensuing pages.” In the first two days, 
we had four presentations on the first 
day and 3 presentations on the second 
day. In the case studies, we shared the 


5 At the Regional Office the more detailed case studies are available. “These were circulated as preparatory 


readings for the conference”. 
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experiences of partners in the field of 
livelihoods and economic interventions 
which helped understand how we 
should work with poor communities, 
how we can make them self reliant in 
the broader market context and what 
is the role for mediating agencies. 


Indeed the title of this report carries 
the term ‘social opportunities’. It is used 
strictly in terms of Dreze and Sen’s 
definition. 


‘Social opportunity refers to the 
arrangements that society makes for 
education, health care and so on, which 
influence the individual’s substantive 
freedom to live better. These facilities are 
wmportant not only for the conduct of 
private lives (such as living a healthy life 
and avoiding preventable morbidity and 
premature mortality), but also for more 
effective participation in economic and 
political activities. For example, illiteracy 
can be a major barrier to participation 
in economic activities that require 
production according to specification or 
demand strict quality control (as 
Globalized trade increasingly does). 
Similarly, political participation may be 
hindered by the inability to read 
newspapers or to communicate in writing 
with others involved tn political activities’. 


Poverty Eradication & 
Microfinance 


The first two days was spent on sharing 
experiences and learnings of all our 
partners, who have been working since 
many years with the marginalized 
communities. They have initiated 
several interventions to help the poor 
communities in creating opportunities 
for better livelihoods. In these two days 
we have understood the social 
dimensions of poverty and the role of 
credit as one of the instruments for 
economic change. It is therefore 
relevant to discuss the issues on credit 
especially in the context of the role of 
Microfinance, which has been looked 
at as an important catalyst to alleviate 
poverty. Poverty eradication and 
microfinance on the third day, we had 
a special meeting on credit where we 
invited a few specialists on credit for 
an in-house consultancy. 


In our country, with an estimated 
population exceeding 350 million living 
in poverty, it means an estimated 70 


million households. It is near 


impossible to estimate the credit 


requirements of the marginalized 
communities. The magnitude of the 
problem is further evident when the 
issues of poverty are multidimensional 
and require complex responses. 


6 Sen, Amartya; ‘Development as Freedom’, Oxford University Press, New Delhi, 2002, pp.39. 
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Several measures have been initiated 
in our country by the formal financial 
institutions and several institutions and 
programmes/schemes have been set up 
and formulated. We have a long history 
of social banking among _ the 
banks, 
cooperative institutions, regional rural 
banks and more recently the Self-Help 
Groups and the Microfinance 
Institutions, all meant to address the 
issues of the poor and the vulnerable. 
The formal banking sector has 


commercial there are 


developed various strategies and 
programmes, not only to implement 
government sponsored poverty 
alleviation programmes but also to 
make credit as an effective tool for 
upliftment of the poor. However, in 
the business of banking, the human 
aspects of poverty are often 
overlooked. The general impression in 
the minds of the public of a commercial 
bank is not very favourable more 
because they do not have the 
institutional structures that can provide 
qualitative attention to social issues. 
However, with the multidimensional 
roles the banker has to play in 
managing deposits, its regular 
clientele, the staff and other regular 
business commitments, it is perhaps 
too much to compare these entities to 
other institutions who solely address 
the requirements of the marginalized 
communities. Thus a commercial bank 
lending will definitely be less efficient 


in that context compared to lending by 


an NGO or specialised micro finance 
institutions to reach the poor. 


It is sufficient if we understand that 
ultimately what we are looking at 1s 
how people develop their human 
capabilities by rising out of income 
vulnerability. We also need to look at 
the means to provide full employment. 


Therefore, if we are to address the 
problem of access to credit, the route 
today is multi-institutional and multi- 
sectoral cooperation. It is in this 
context that this consultation was 
planned, and we had presentations 
from the different actors in the field 
of credit. These presentations have 
resulted in a lot of cross learning of 
issues and solutions. Issues relating to 
legal these 
and 
sustainable development of institutions 
rendering credit, development of 
enterprises that are sustainable, 
interest rates, repayments, and more 
importantly livelihoods, © skills, 
enterprises and markets: It is only 
when all such dimensions are fully 
understood and addressed that credit 
will provide better meaning and 
sustainable livelihoods. 


frameworks of 


organisations, standards 


The first session was on understanding 
the successes and failures of delivering 
credit to the poor presented by BASIX, 
Canara Bank and SIDBI which are 
examples of a specialised MFI in the 
private sector, a commercial bank and 
a bulk lending institution. In the 
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second session we had experiences 
from networking institutions and 
rating agencies of microfinance 
institutions. In the third session we had 
the apex regulatory bodies viz., the 
RBI and NABARD who gave their 
presentations on the policy issues in the 
context of our country. The next 
session was on linking credit to 
markets. We thought that this is a 
relevant session since many of the 
NGOs are now looking at linking 
markets for the vulnerable sections. 
We had the last session on international 
experiences providing financial services 


such as HTK, Rabo Bank and Ford 
Foundation. 


We have tried our best to bring in all 
the elements discussed during the 
workshop and hope that reading the 
report will be helpful in bringing the 
reader closer to some extraordinarily 
rich attempts being made on the field 
to open up the markets, financial 
institutions and other formations in 
civil society to the rich and diverse 
participation of people living in poverty 
who are trying to find sustainable 
means to leave this condition well 


behind. 


Section I 


Economic Interventions 1n 
Development 
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‘Economic Interventions 1n 
Development’ Workshop Report 


25-26 November 2002 


Preamble 


Hivos has been supporting organisations that work on economic 
development of the poor from the time it was founded in the 
year 1968. The support mainly centered on organisations that 
tried to improve access to credit, providing support services, 
stimulating organizational development and encouraging forms 
of environmentally sound production systems and respecting 
human dignity. Hivos’ ultimate goal is to contribute to a 
democratic, pluriform world society where all people - women 
and men — have equal rights and opportunities to participate in 
decision-making processes determining their lives, and where 
justice and sustainable development are ensured. In this 
endeavour, one of the two main policy domains of Hivos focuses 
on the economic aspects of development within the perspective 
of social and ecological sustainability. In pursuing this policy, the 
main goal is to improve the economic position of poor and 
marginalised women and men in a sustainable way through: 


- Improved access to income opportunities and income related 
services, economic resources and infrastructure; 


: Improved access to local and international markets; 


- Improved quality of production processes with regard to 
their ecological and social sustainability (including gender 


equality). 


With the above goals, Hivos 
works with partners to improve 
income opportunities for 
poor people, especially women, 
mainly by expanding and 
improving their access to 
markets and financial services 
like credit 


insurance. The three categories 


Savings, and 


of partner organizations 
supported therefore are: 


- Organizations and networks 
active in the field of lobby, 
training advice and information 
Services, the 

ecological 


focusing at 
integration of 
dimension and social and 
economic needs and interests of 


poor people; 


- producers and intermediary 
Organisations focusing at 


sustainable production; 


: financial institutions targeting 
small scale producers and 
entrepreneurs. 


There are two documents one can refer 
to in respect of the economic policy 
pursued by Hivos. ‘Greater Equality of 
Opportunity on the Markets’. is the 
policy paper on economic sector 
activities adopted by the Executive 
Board of Hivos at its meeting in 
December 1996. The other document 


is the general policy document for 
2002 entitled ‘Civil Voices on a Global 
Stage’. Both these documents are 
available on request. 


In the India context also Hivos has 
been working with several partners in 
the areas of economy and sustainable 
development. Towards the end of the 
year 2000, Hivos undertook an in- 
house study on the portfolio of its 
Regional Office in Bangalore, with 
specific interest in its economic 
portfolio and that of partner 
organisations. The study revealed that 
the Hivos Regional Office had been 
supporting several extraordinary 
partners who in the process of working 
for the economic growth and 
development of the communities were 
managing sophisticated and intricate 
approaches worth reflecting upon and 
learning from. 


Consequently, on the recommen- 
dations of this study, it was decided 
that the chief executives of such partner 
Organisations be invited to a 
workshop, to reflect on the impact of 
their interventions on local economies, 
on poverty, on employment and 
income, and on the indicators of such 
impact. For such a reflection to be 
effective, it was decided that case 
studies would need to be prepared in 


advance by some partners, dealing 


1 See “Greater Equality of Opportunity on the Markets”, Hivos Policy Paper on Economic Portfolio. 


2 See “Civil Voices on a Global Stage”, Hivos General Policy Document. Available on request. 
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with strategies which have resulted in 
increasing significantly social, political 
and economic opportunities, in a 
replicable and vibrant manner, for and 
by those otherwise with few options 
and opportunities. The workshop also 
aimed at focusing on key indicators to 
‘success’ in the field of economic 
development, and hoped to result in 
learnings for activists, governments 
and donors on economic intervention 
in the India context. The workshop 
was about a search (academic and 
experiential) for strategies to address 
poverty effectively, in a sustainable 
manner, and in a manner defined and 
managed by the communities 
concerned. 


© The Participants 


The key partners to the workshop were 
partners of Hivos with a strong 
portfolio on economic interventions in 
the field. Hivos had 80 partners in all, 
at the time of the workshop, of whom 
21 partners with a rich experience in 
economic interventions were invited to 


the workshop. (List of participants 


given at the end of this section). 


© Venue 


The workshop was held in Bangalore 
de hic oliaktis Plill=Kesorts. onetnc 
outskirts of Bangalore. 


© Methodology 


The workshop was designed around 7 
case studies prepared by partners on 
their own work. While each Hivos 
partner was engaged in a mix of 
interventions, for the purpose of the 
workshop, each focused on such of its 
interventions as were aimed at the 
economic betterment of the 
disadvantaged communities that it 
worked with. The chief executive or a 
senior representative of the 
organisation presented each case. 
Each case was followed by discussion 
and debate, and other partners added 
to the richness of the discourse from 
their own experience. At the end of 
each of the two days, two discussants 
raised issues that they felt emanated 
from the day’s discussions. At the end 
of the second day, some time was 
allocated for the identification of 
indicators for economic development. 


The programme schedule followed at 
the workshop 1s available at the end of 
this section. The list of the case studies 
conducted by the partners and as 


available with Hivos is given in 
Annexure 6. 


Hivos has several partners whose 


economic interventions are worth 
documenting and learning from. 
However, as the invitations to the 
workshop were primarily for chief 
executives of these organisations who 
could afford only so much time, only 7 
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organisations were requested to 
prepare cases for presentation. The 7 
selected were to offer a mix of : 


- Geographical region (Kerala, 
Anahra bi-Pradeshy + sOrissa; 
Rajasthan, Maharashtra, and, 
plains, hills, and coast). 


- Communities that the partners 
‘worked with (tribal, plains, 


fisherfolk, and women in 
particular). 
- Commodities that ithe 


communities worked around 
(forest produce, agricultural 
produce, livestock, fish, finance, 
etes) 


- Types of organisations used by 
the communities (trade union, 
cooperative, society, self-help 


3 
groups) . 


- Strategies used by the partners/ 
community for economic goal 
(advocacy for policy and 

legislative reform, setting up of 

individual/collective commodity 
businesses, increasing access to 
financial services/setting up 


financial services business, etc.) 


- Focus including sustainability of 
livelihood, capitalisation of local 
community, impacting local 
economy, redefining livelihood 


(as in the case of wage worker vs 
forest produce owner). 


0 Introductory Remarks 


The workshop began with a warm 
welcome from Shobha Raghuram, 
Director of the Hivos India Regional 
Office in Bangalore, and Muralidharan, 
Economic Programme Officer. 
Welcoming the participants, Shobha 
said that the workshop is a very 
important and valuable event for Hivos 
as it marks an intense drive by the 
institution to fully understand the 
extraordinary range of economic 
interventions being attempted by a 
large number of our partners on the 
field to address with communities the 
issues of poverty and capability 
deprivation, employment, income and 
thereby help in the creation of a free, 
fair and sustainable world. Referring 
to the in-house study in 2000 by Shashi 
on the Economic Portfolio of Hivos in 
relation to the partners’ rich attempts 
on the field, she said that we needed 
to bring together on the table the 
complex efforts being made specifically 
to develop the impacts, to locate the 
difficulties, efforts, and to support 
strategies to overcome them. A sharp 
and strict economic focus is necessary 
in the broad canvas of social well-being 
and building of equal capabilities for 
all. The meeting was being held at a 


3. The company form of organisation, too, has been used by Hivos partners, and as these are comparatively 
newer experiences, no case was presented on them. However, these experiences were shared during 


discussions. 
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very difficult time in the history of 
India and also globally. Development 
efforts will have to accelerate and 
deepen the possibilities for people 
living in poverty and without the 
dignities of full citizenship rights: to 
equally access resources, opportunities, 
Overcome income vulnerabilities and 
be in control of their lives. “Outcomes 
and results must justify our efforts and 
Resources for 
development need to be directly 


our ideologies. 
evaluated with the betterment of a 
community’s opportunities to emerge 
from oppressive environments,” she 
said. 


Shobha added that the case studies of 
the different partners already point to 
the direction of this workshop, that 
they look to the future, consolidating 
on the past lessons and successes and 
overcoming barriers to economic 
development with better strategies. 
She felt it was a great privilege to be 
working with the partners and the staff 
who shared the intense commitments 
of communities to overcome the 
hardships of poverty, to fully 
participate in the markets and to resist 
class, caste and gender oppression. 
“The poverty line is far more than 
income and wages — those below it or 
just above it know that fighting it calls 
for institutional building of those with 
similar interest and causes, for 
capacities and skills to be built, for 
preparation for market participation, 
for productive use of savings, for 
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designing community enterprises and 
so on,” she added. 


The case studies bring out those 
complex attempts that we need to win 
in our efforts to build a sustainable 
world. The stakes are very high for 
people living in cyclical poverty, in an 
environment that is increasingly 
growing insensitive and indifferent to 
the social, political and economic crisis 
of the marginalised. As a social 
development aid institution, Hivos, in 
the global environment of steep decline 
in development financing, 1s working 
hard with partners to make clear the 
results of investments, the bettering of 
indicators, the monitoring of goals and 
objectives. These case studies are 
extremely valuable in this process and 
she thanked the partners and the staff 
for the work put into the case studies 
and for the committed participation of 
partners. 


Welcoming the participants 
Muralidharan hoped that the 
workshop will serve as a forum to 
understand the social dimensions of 
poverty and the role of credit as an 
instrument for economic change. With 
the presentations of the case studies it 


was hoped to share the experiences of 


partners in the field of livelihoods and 
economic interventions. He said that 
this will perhaps help us to understand 
how we should work with poor 
communities; how we can make them 
self-reliant in the broader market 


context and what is the role for 
mediating agencies. He also hoped to 
get indicators to measure the work 
that was being done and also the 
effectiveness of the work. 


The institutions who were making 
their presentations and those who were 
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participating have been actively 
working on the issues for the past 
more than 15 to 20 years. They are 
presenting several of the issues from 
their intense field experience, which 
has invaluable lessons for all in the 
development sector. 
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Ten States in which Hivos supports Programmes. 


Rajasthan, Gujarat, Jharkhand, Orissa, Madhya Pradesh, Maharastra, Delhi, 
Andhra Pradesh, Karnataka and Tamil Nadu 
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Profiles from the Field —- 
Summary of Case Studies! 
Compiled by Cavery Bopaiah 


Before we provide you with the report on the presentations at 
the workshop, we would like to present to you the brief glimpses 
of the case studies presented at the workshop as this forms the 
basis of the workshop. Each of the case studies is a summary of 
the years of dedicated work put in by the seven partners who 
agreed to share their experiences with us. Each one of them had 
a unique approach that matched the needs of the situation and 
each one of them has made a difference to the lives of significant 
numbers of persons, either in terms of economic, social or political 
changes. We are aware that non-economic interventions can also 
result in economic benefits and the processes that could make 
this happen has been illustrated in some of the case studies. 


It is impossible to say that one approach works better than another 
because each one 1s tailored to suit local conditions and the 
leadership capabilities both within the organisation and among 
people. What decides the form of the intervention is a whole host 
of factors, including the existence of institutions, local power 
structures, ownership patterns, access to markets, traditions, skills 
and legal rights or the lack thereof. Finally, and most importantly, 
it is the priorities that people have. The lesson for us is that one 
size does not fit all. We have provided a brief introduction to 
each of the projects. These do not do justice to the complexity of 
the issues nor to the depth of involvement of the partners. 


1 Bopaiah, Cavery; “Profiles from the Field -Summary of the Case Studies” — Based on 
actual case studies prepared by counterparts. Case studies are available on request. 


2.1. Astha Sansthan: 


Astha Sansthan is a registered society that began its work in 1986 among the 
tribals of southern Rajasthan. It used a two-pronged strategy of organizing 
people and training them (issue-based training and leadership training) very 

_ effectively to increase the influence that people have over development 
processes within their communities. Astha combines its efforts to build 
people’s organizations and develop local leadership capabilities with projects 
and programmes which improve the socio-economic conditions of the poor 
and the disadvantaged. Since its inception, Astha has broadened its work 
area and the communities among which it works to include other districts 
and non-tribal poor people. Hivos has supported Astha through this evolution. 
Many internal changes have occurred as well: as the organisation has formalized 
its decision-making procedures, and taken concrete steps towards developing 
its second-line leadership. Over the years, Astha has developed considerable 
expertise in specific issues, e.g., panchayati raj, cooperative principles and 
practice, women’s rights, etc., as well as training skills. It shares this expertise 
with other NGOs and people’s organizations at its training centre. Astha 
works on a broad spectrum of issues, generally related to livelihood concerns 
and basic human rights. Though the organisation does not focus sharply on 
any one of Hivos’ policy concerns, Astha has shown an abiding commitment 
to the fulfilment of the underlying principle of Hivos’ basic policy document, 
access tO power. 


Astha Sansthan has concentrated on strengthening several people’s 
organizations that it has been instrumental in initiating in its field area, its 
issue-based campaigns and its cross-cutting emphasis on women’s rights. 
Several of the people’s groups nurtured by Astha have formally registered 
themselves such as the Adivasi Mahila Jagriti Sansthan (a women’s group), 
the Rajasthan Forest Produce Collectors and Processors Support Society (the 
key members of which belong to the Tendu Leaf Collectors Cooperatives 
also started by Astha in different districts), the Jungle Jamin Jan Andolan (a 
movement of displaced forest peoples), and the Nagarik Pahal (an urban 
citizen’s group). Astha’s experience with Adivasi Vikas Manch (a tribal people’s 
group) ranges from assistance in accessing financial resources, making market 
linkages, capacity building, training programmes, and activities to support 
the development of panchayati raj (local self-governance). Astha’s advocacy 
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In southern Rajasthan, not far from 
the historic city of Udaipur, Astha 
Sansthan has created a space in which 
people have been empowered to 
understand their life situations and 
make choices that could improve their 
lives. Astha Sansthan itself has been 
forged from a group that had come to 
the understanding that the people are 
fully capable of bringing about a change 
in their lives provided they were given 
the initial support to do so. Their 
vision, evolved over many years of 
working in development, is the 
realization that the centre of any 
development work is the people 
themselves and not well-meaning 
‘outsiders’. Outside interventions 
could only be a catalyst for ‘bringing 
out the inner strength, wisdom and 
ability in the people’ so that they find 
the power to change their situation. 
This vision allowed Astha to start by 
simply going to the people and 
understanding their lives and the local 


issues. They then shared their 
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. Saal action. - Hivos supports Astha 2 Seen 5 
individuals and communities gain access to decision-m al 
active participants in the development process. 


understanding with the people 
themselves. This triggered a need 
within the community for collectively 
initiating actions that would serve 
them. 


Ata more specific level, the Astha team 
tried to understand the poor person’s 
economy. They understood soon that 
the so-called poor had been subject to 
the process of immiserization in the 
name of development, as their land had 
been appropriated, their forests 
denuded, and they themselves 
dispossessed and displaced. The 
tribals are often subject to further 
exploitation from the upper caste 
landowning community, moneylenders 


and contractors. In this situation, 


Astha tried to build alternate economic 


processes where people have a say and 
are less dependent on the whims of 
traders... Or... Of ».-POVernineuE 
functionaries. It has also tried to make 
people aware of their rights, and 
sought to get them to be less vulnerable 


to exploitation by employers or 


government functionaries. It set up 
training programmes for capacity 
building and tried to link people to the 
resources available to them whether 
for watershed development or for 
education. 


After the drought of 1988, Astha 
organized many meetings and assisted 
people in getting Drought Relief Work 
sanctioned in their area. This may have 
created thousands of jobs during that 
period, and in later drought years. But 
since government projects were 
focused on building roads, Astha had 
to initiate its own projects for drought- 
proofing of villages by helping to 
organise the building of water 
harvesting and water 


holding 


structures. 


Astha used its understanding of the 
local issues to hone in on another very 
important issue. It all started with 
their asking a very simple but crucial 
question on what resources the people 
had. The response was that some of 
these resources were jewellery that had 
been pawned and they therefore had 
no access to it. It was soon revealed 
that the jewellery had been pledged, 
for a fraction (one over three 
hundredth) of its value, and the poor 
had no hope of ever recovering it. 
Astha, studied the law on this matter, 
built a case based on the rights of the 
people and analysed its implications for 
all parties concerned. To solve this issue 
it appraised all concerned people, 


including the police, government 
officials, contractors and moneylenders 
of the rights of the people and formed 
a representative committee of the 
people, moneylenders, the sub- 
revenue officer and the police. These 
persons worked out a fair recovery 
schedule and payments. The result was 
that the usurious interest rates were 
reduced and the process of recovery of — 
jewelry begun. It is worth noting that 
this inclusive approach to negotiation 
may have helped to make the recovery 
a peaceful and non-violent process. 
Initially, over 800 such cases were 
settled and more are being settled in a 
similar manner. 


Another intervention by Astha was the 
struggle against the ‘acquiring’ of 
people’s land for industrial purposes. 
This fertile land had been home to 269 
Again Astha helped the 
people to understand the legal and 
administrative matters. It also 
gathered data which helped to estimate 
the value of the land that had earlier 
been priced at one-twentieth the value 
set by the valuers consulted by Astha. 
The Struggle Committee was able to 
ward off the threat by getting the High 
Court to stay the acquisition. The 
locals are now continuing to plant their 


land. 


families. 


Astha has been instrumental in getting 
people to act cooperatively and set up 
their own institutions. These 
institutions were further strengthened 
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through coalition building within the 
South Rajasthan region, and together 
they are making efforts to influence 
state policy on Adivasi and women’s 
issues. 


Astha has also been striving to create 
alternate processes and structures for 
the predominant livelihood activities of 
the people in the region so they retain 
greater control over their incomes. 
They have intervened in issues relating 
to daily wage labour, agriculture, 
mining, and forest produce collection. 
These interventions are in the form of 
social action that will affect the 
processes and structure of the sector. 
For instance, a study of the tendu leaf 
industry revealed that the people were 
paid than the _ prevailing 
government wage rates for their 


less 


labour. They felt that something 
needed to be done. Obviously it was 
not a simple matter to get 40,000 
unaffiliated and very poor workers to 
cooperate and strike work, given their 
total dependence on the meagre wages. 
Astha supported the people in 
strategising, lobbying, publicity and 


negotiations and after a successful 16- 


day strike the people were able to 
negotiate a higher price for their 
labour. 


After the struggle, Astha and the 
people analysed what had happened 
and decided to start a cooperative to 
represent the people’s interests in the 


tendu leaf market. This cooperative 
may not have captured a large chunk 
of the market share but it was able to 
moderate the behavior of the traders 
in the market by forcing them to offer 
a higher price for the leaves. This, like 
some of the other actions was clearly 
an empowerment process that helped 
change the dynamics of control and 
power in the economic sector. This 
experience encouraged in the area the 
formation of five more cooperatives 
for tendu leaf collection. 


Astha has waged similar struggles for 
the collection of minor forest produce 
such as Ratanjot and Sitaphal. These 
struggles also involved _ the 
mobilization of the people so they 
united to refuse to sell their collection 
at the low rates they were being 
offered. The result was a significant 
increase in their incomes. 


One can see that the struggles that 
Astha has been involved in have 
required mobilisation, organisation, 
legal challenges, strikes and collective 
bargaining. All of these have helped 
to improve the incomes and assets of 
the people. 


For more information on Astha 


Sansthan: 


Contact Person: Bhanwar Singh 
Chadana 
E-mail: astha3@vsnl.com 
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2. 2: Cooperative Development Foundation (CDF): 


econcatve Development Federation (CDF) was established in 1982 2 by 
an association of primary agricultural co-operatives in Andhra Pradesh 
with the following objective: 

a) Advocacy on behalf of the coops for improved legislation and policy 
b) Improve co-operative business performance of the member coops 
c) Develop and manage a revolving fund for member co-operatives 


d) Assist and strengthen coops by providing training, consultancy and 
other services to their members 


| 
CDF emerged from a study on Mulkanur Cooperative Rural Bank (MCRB) 
by a group of development workers (sarpanches, cooperators, extension | 
workers and bankers) from Ranga Reddy district in 1975. A group of | 
volunteers from the study group came forward and formed Samakhya in 
1975, which was later reorganized and registered under the Societies | 
Registration Act in 1985 as CDE It is a non-profit, non-political, secular 
and non-governmental organisation functioning without any dependence 
on state funding. It operates from its headquarters in Hyderabad, the capital 
of Andhra Pradesh State. It has its field office in Warangal and its field | 
work is concentrated within the radius of about 50 km from this town. 
The five functional divisions under CDF besides the general administration 
and accounts wings are: i. MACs Act, ii. Thrift Cooperatives, iii. Paddy 
Farmers Cooperatives and Cooperatives Revolving Fund, iv. Advocacy and 
v. Women Cooperative Dairy Project. 
| 


CDF finds that the small-marginal farmers and other weak and vulnerable 
in the rural areas have not been able to derive much in the State sponsored 
programmes. At the same time, weaker farmers’ vulnerability to 
exploitation in the agricultural input markets as well as vagaries of output 
prices have disputed the mass of rural communities. In the perception of 
CDE cooperatives which could help in solving the small-marginal farmers 
through better access to input and better output prices have also been 
unhelpful because of too much of bureaucratisation of the cooperatives 
under the erstwhile cooperative legislation. Hence the involvement of the 
CDF in bringing about Mutually Aided Cooperative Societies Act (MACS). 


CDF promotes economic self-reliance and it has made considerable 
contributions to the strengthening of democratic, membership se Nee 
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They say small is beautiful but big 1s 
necessary. CDF seems to think so too. 
It has been involved in; the promotion 
and development of cooperatives since 
1975. As with Astha, the idea was to 
influence the existing power structures 
in rural societies. The immediate 
purpose was to increase the bargaining 
power of the farmers in accessing inputs 
such as seeds and fertilizer, and in 
marketing of their produce. CDF’s 
mission was to organize Cooperatives 
that would be inclusive in their 
membership policies and_ serve 
agricultural workers, rural artisans, 


women, and other excluded groups. 


CDF’s main thrust has been to create a 
supportive external environment for 
cooperatives by lobbying legislators, 
opinion leaders, bureaucrats, bankers, 
media and the general public. One of 
its major achievements has been the 
change in the law applicable to 
cooperatives in Andhra Pradesh, the 


Andhra Pradesh Cooperative Societies 


Act 1964. CDF helped craft a parallel 
law applicable to cooperatives that do not 
take government support and allowed 
cooperatives to choose the law they 
would like to work under. This new law 
is the Andhra Pradesh Mutually Aided 
Cooperative Societies Act 1995. CDF 
has since been involved in getting 
cooperatives to be registered under the 


new act, and in promoting the swa-kru- 


shi model of thrift cooperatives. 


CDF has helped to start over 540 of 
these Thrift Cooperatives (TC). These 
cooperatives are hierarchically 
structured to form associations that are 
affiliated through a federation. The TCs 
were first established on the premise 
that even the poor can and will save, and 
the only reason they do not, is the lack 
of a suitable instrument to mobilize their 
savings. They have been proved right 
because just the thrift savings in the 
Thrift Cooperatives had reached Rs. 587 
lakhs by Dec 2001. This also means that 
there is a huge pool of credit available 
to local borrowers should they wish to 
use it. Borrowings had to be made 
through joint liability groups (JLGs) to 
allow for risk sharing. By the end of 2001 
there were 47,000 women and 34,000 
men in the TCs. The TCs supported by 
CDF have also federated so they are 
linked to each other and get financial and 
advisory support from the federation. 


It was in the 1980s that CDF realized 
that it needed structures that could 
represent women and cater to their 
specific needs. Women were then 
encouraged to design, build, set rules for 
and manage their own cooperatives. 
These thrift cooperatives have turned 
out to be voluntary self reliant 
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organisations that not only provide thrift 
but also become a means of allowing 
women to take the first steps towards 
developing their leadership potential. 


Considering that CDF has been 
successful in helping many poor people, 
it 1s interesting to note that CDF does 
not specifically target persons below the 
poverty line. Instead it allows for an 
inclusive membership that encourages 
all to join and treats them all equally. The 
fact that membership dues are kept low 
and no one is allowed to save more than 
Rs. 20 per month as thrift, even if they 
Eameeaitordait, makes the ‘CDF’s 
cooperatives both inclusive and 
democratic.. The limit ensures that 
voting rights are based on membership 
rather than on a command over 
resources. The unstated, yet implied, 
equality of all members has had an 
impact on weakening the caste 
stratification in the area because now 
persons from all castes stand in the same 
line and get the same treatment from 
the functionaries at the cooperative. 
Notions of upper class or caste privilege 
are ignored without any explicit 
statement or policy on caste. Thus the 
hierarchies extant in society do not get 
replicated here and democratic 


functioning is possible. 


Besides the TCs, CDF still supports 
paddy and seed cooperatives. It has also 
helped start a dairy cooperative run 
entirely by women. Just two weeks after 
its inception, a visit to one of its collection 


centres elicited the information that 
about 70 milch animals were being 
inducted by persons in that village. 
Though this is anecdotal information it 
attests to the popularity of the scheme. 


CDF has always been focused on staff 
performance and professionalism. The 
management here believes that 
leadership development precedes 
organisational development. CDF staff 
are sent for training programmes on 
team building, financial management, 
best through process 
documentation, principles of 


practices 


microfinance, delinquency management 
and personality development. As a result, 
the organisations it has spawned are able 
to run independently within a couple of 
years. This is indeed a remarkable 
achievement considering that such levels 
of organisation are not commonplace in 


many parts of rural India. 


CDF can certainly be said to have 
changed the outlook of many persons in 
the areas it operates in. People now are 
able to observe market forces, not as 
helpless bystanders but as persons who 
can try to influence the larger markets. 
Women have a new self-assurance and a 
sense of responsibility towards work 
outside their homes. 


For more information on CDE: 


Contact Person: Rama Reddy 
E-mail: cdf@hd1.vsnl.net.in 
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2.3. Lokadrusti: 


Lokadrusti evolved its strategies for 
intervention from studies of an area in 
Kalahandi District in Orissa. This area 
gets considerable public attention due 
to the high levels of deprivation and 
starvation experienced by the people 
here, but somehow the government 
seems unable to improve the lot of the 


people here. After a workshop on the 


prevalence of hunger here, Lokadrusti _ 


decided to concentrate on Boden block, 
one of the most backward areas in the 
district. Preparing the ground was 
slow work and Lokadrusti focused 
initially on forming peoples 
committees such as youth clubs, 
women’s groups and water users’ 
societies and getting some of them to 


federate at a higher level. ‘These groups 


were then used to disseminate 
information and mobilize people. 
Their message was that external forces 
had created a dependency among the 
people and hence they needed to 
become self reliant again. One way of 
doing this was to build local institutions 
that would not be manipulated by the 
elites but would be responsive to the 
peoples needs. 


Lokadrusti did a detailed socio- 


economic survey of twenty of the eighty 


five villages in the Boden block of 
Kalahandi where over 90 percent of the 
persons were below the poverty line 
and over 66 percent of these were in 
the poorest categories of the below 
poverty line population. It then used 
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its findings to prepare a detailed 
intervention strategy that was 
discussed in the villages. Their plan 
for development had to include the 
most backward groups but, in all this, 
Lokadrusti tried consciously to bring 
farecmerr,.. the .pcople, “the 
administrators, politicians and 
researchers. This was probably a good 
way to get all the countervailing forces 
to discuss issues openly and be 
prepared to support a common 
programme. The local people did the 
resource mapping, social mapping, and 
mapped the catchment areas, water 
flow, soil analysis and landscape to 
formulate a development plan. This not 
only increased their confidence but also 
gave them ownership of the work that 
was being done. The aim of the 
intervention was to organize people so 
they would have more control over 
their own livelihoods and their 
dependence on moneylenders is 
reduced. 


Lokadrusti facilitated the organising of 
people through schemes such as Muthi 
Chaul (handful of rice), Women’s 
Groups and Self-Help Groups (SHG). 
The groups provided a forum for 
women to express themselves, and it 
allowed them to be involved in 
development programmes, bypassing 
mie ilocal-elites)- The SHGs~are 
organised at the village, cluster, circle 
and finally the federation levels. The 
Social Bank is at the apex of the SHGs. 
In most of its activities Lokadrusti gets 


the support of the various community 
groups, as well as the Panchayati Raj 
and government functionaries. The 
hierarchically organized structures in 
the communities have helped persons 
to come together in other ways as well. 
They have started group farming 
activities including the cultivation of 
vegetables and other crops in their 
orchards. Women also got together to 
take over the government public 
distribution system. This activity is 
critical in this area known for its 
poverty and lack of entitlement for 
food. 


It is interesting to note that the SHGs 
funded by Commercial Bank have not 
been very successful. This is because 
the bank staff takes a target oriented 
approach to lending. In fulfilling their 
targets they ignore the possibility that 
the borrowers may be tempted to 
borrow more than they are able to 
repay. Sometimes, there is no need for 
repayment as the loans are forgiven. 
These easy loan programmes make the 
more responsible lending programmes 
seem unattractive to the people. 
Besides, they create a dependency and 
cynicism that works against any long- 
term goals of self reliance in the 
community. 


Lokadrusti has helped in the 
formulation of community plans that 
attempt to get effective control over 
common property resources, through 
rules for maintenance, personal and 
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public use. They have rules for using 
water, pasture and collection of house 
building materials. These plans 
have been opposed by the police— 
officials—trader nexus but the people 
have not been intimidated by this. 
Instead they organised a procession to 
oppose the government functionaries 
who were creating problems for them. 
On the whole, 
government development projects, 
including roads and water harvesting 
structures are being implemented in 
the area. 


4 number of 


Community action has made it possible 
for more persons to get title to their 
lands. Now they are able to grow 
vegetables in their 
Agricultural production has increased 


backyards. 


and persons do not borrow as much as 
they used to for feeding themselves. 
Kalahandi district produces a fair 
amount of food grains but most of the 
people cannot afford to buy it. Hence 
food is actually exported out of the 
area while people starve. Lokadrusti’s 
intervention has helped people to grow 


enough food grains to last them about 


8-9 months each year, as against 3-4 
months earlier. Besides they are 
getting higher returns for their 
collection of minor forest products and 
they are able to eat and live better. In 
addition, in times of dire need the 
people are able to borrow small 
amounts from the SHGs. They are 
also now diversifying their crops in 
response to market demand. Some 


have started their own businesses in 
petty trading and agri-processing. All 
this has reduced the need for people 
to migrate out of the area in search of 
seasonal employment. | 


Lokadrusti’s activities run the gamut 
from organizing, advocacy, to 
education, training, forest protection 
and regeneration, mobilizing savings 
and getting the poor to manage 
government institutions. It has helped 
to improve adult literacy, vocational 
education for dropouts, initiate human 
rights actions, develop skills of rural 
artisans, improve health care and child 
care. It has sent people on exposure 
trips to learn about the environment. 
To build capacity for the many 
activities, Lokadrusti has conducted 
training on community forest 
management, joint forestry 
the 
unorganized labour sector, drought 
mitigation programmes, para-medical 
work, paralegal work, and child labour. 
An interesting aspect of these 
programmes is that government 


functionaries also attend the sessions. 


management, organizing 


Where the government is involved, 
Lokadrusti tries to sensitize 
government officials to the issues. The 
local tehasildar even helped to 
distribute land titles to 300 landless 
persons. 


Lokadrusti’s approach to the collection 
of minor forest produce has been to 
provide the people information on 


a a 


processes and getting the government 
agencies to increase their procurement 
networks to provide more competition 
to the traders. This has helped the 
people to get a higher price for their 
produce. If the price is not high enough 
the collectors just hoard their produce 
till prices increase. Also, with the 
Kendu leaf, they are no longer being 
cheated of their legitimate earnings 
and are now getting the government 
price and sometimes a bonus. 


The women have understood the value 
of their work and have built solidarity 


over women’s issues. They have 
protested against the liquor shops and 
increased enrollment of children in 
schools. Some women collectively fight 
for the rights of deserted women, 
widows and the hungry. They 
participate regularly in the local 
meetings, and women are contesting 
for political office. Most importantly, 
the people have become forward- 
looking. 


For more information on Lokadrusti: 


Contact Person: Lohitakshya Joshi 
E-mail: lokadrustikhariar 1 @rediff mail.com 


2.4, South Indian Federation of Fishermen Societies (SIFFS): 
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A partner in a somewhat different 
mould is the South Indian Federation 
of Fishermen Societies (SIFFS), which 
is somewhere between an NGO, a 
cooperative and a_ business 
organisation. SIFFS has been active 
in getting fisher folk to organize 
themselves so they can have greater 


control over the sale of their fish. - 


SIFFS has tried to take an independent 
and pragmatic line, ignoring politics, 
religion and the government, while 
promoting the cooperative philosophy. 
SIFFS is also different in that it has 
plans to take advantage of the 
globalization of markets. SIFFS 
believes that commodity cooperatives 
may help small producers get the most 
out of the capitalistic system where 
cooperation can improve their 
bargaining power. In reality, its 
intervention in many areas has 
encouraged the creation of peoples’ 
organisations that relate to both the 
techno-economic and the socio-political 
spheres. 


SIFFS itself is organized in three tiers 
with village societies at the level of the 
fishermen and five district level 
federations and finally the apex body 
which is SIFFS itself. The local level 


village society acts as a commodity 
cooperative to help the fishermen 
control the beach auctions and sale of 


produce to local agents and 
wholesalers; so by pooling their catch, 
members can improve their bargaining 
power. At the next level, the district 
federations help in monitoring the 
village societies, liaison with markets 
and companies, supply inputs and 
provide some welfare services. SIFFS, 
at the next level, supports the district 
federations, helps with the export of 
some species, social labeling of the 
product and runs a micro credit 
programme. At this level it separates 
its functions into profit centres and 
programme divisions. 


SIFFS has set up credit activities to help 
free fishermen from the clutches of 
moneylenders and local traders. The 
local societies mobilize savings and use 
this to offset the credit given to the 


buyers. They have a loan fund of 


Rs. 50 lakhs at the present time. The 
district federations control about 
Rs. | crore in revolving funds. These 
can be accessed for larger loans needed 
for replacement of fishing equipment. 
Such credit helps fishermen keep their 
equipment in good repair and frees 
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them from the clutches of middlemen. 
The district federations also help the 
village societies to access credit from 
banks and other sources, through a 
guarantee from the society. The society 
then deducts about 10 percent of the 
income of the borrowers to recover the 
loans. Besides the micro credit 
programme, SIFFS runs an insurance 
scheme and a super-annuation fund for 
the fishermen. 


The district federations also work on 
the formation of new societies, 
Organising women’s groups and 
helping with education and 
environmental action. SIFFS helps 
with capacity building of the district 
federations and in the application of 
appropriate technologies, supply of 
new inputs, service networks, the 
expansion of the society network to 
new districts, research, documentation, 


advocacy and lobbying. 


To be inclusive in its membership, 
SIFFS has had to negotiate its political 
space between the trade unions and the 
religious organisations. It seems to 
have done so admirably by just toeing 
a pragmatic business oriented line that 
could appeal to the fishermen’s self 
interest and also recognising their need 
to cooperate. Hence it has no links 
with the independent trade unions 
it 1s associated with and this 
compartmentalization of the political 
and techno-economic spheres may 
have resulted in a weakening of the 


overall interests of the fishermen’s 


movement. 


SIFFS relationship with the 
government seems ambivalent at best, 
and the government cooperative 
federation, Matsyafed, seems to both 
imitate it and compete with it while 
sometimes lapsing into peaceful co- 
existence. The government organised 
the fishermen welfare societies act as 
a channel for delivering welfare 
measures and automatically enrolled 
the members of the existing fishermen 
societies into a federation. They also 
started disbursing huge loans and 
Quite 


naturally the focus of these societies 


subsidies to their members. 


shifted towards getting loans and 
subsidies rather than to the marketing 
of fish. This is contrary to the SIFFS 
model which was to build self managed 
voluntary cooperatives. The presence 
of Matsyafed encouraged a debate in 
SIFFS on what its role might be, but 
SIFFS had proven itself in the past 
and SIFFS survived this competitive 
welfarism probably because of the 
sense of ownership of its members and 
their control over the decision-making. 
This in spite of the discrimination faced 
by its members when accessing some 
benefits. 


As with many of the partners discussed 
here, SIFFS has placed a great deal 
of emphasis on research and 
documentation. These studies have 
been used to influence policies and to 
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reevaluate actions. Recognizing the 
common property nature of fish 
resources SIFFS has actually conducted 
a census of fishing equipment as an aid 
to the management of the fisheries 
resources in the area. This has led to 
an understanding of the need to 
negotiate and manage the common 
pool of fishery resources in a 
sustainable manner, something that 
has not always been easy in the face of 
competition from the large scale 
fishing vessels that may be depleting 
the marine resources in the area. To 
keep fishing levels low SIFFS did not 
offer credit for new boats but only for 
the repair of older ones. It has also 
discouraged mechanized fishing. 
SIFFS has helped with the design of 
boats that have influenced boat designs 
in Karnataka, Goa, and southern 
Maharashtra. 


While not directly involved with 
women, SIFFS has tried to be 
supportive in its policies and in its help 
to other NGOs that work with women. 
It has deliberately stayed out of retail 
marketing so that it would not have to 


compete against women who control 


the retail marketing in some areas. 


SIFFS societies have been growing 
inspite of the competition and 
welfarism of the government 
programme because of its effectiveness 
in controlling the power of the 
middlemen. This growth has generally 
been spontaneous because people saw 


the advantages of membership, even 
in the face of conflict with religious and 
union membership. SIFFS gets 
involved in the formation of societies 
only if it finds that local conditions and 
divisions may not allow the formation 
of new societies. By 2002 it has 
covered 5 districts, with 98 societies 
and 6280 members, and had sales of 
Rs. 27.7 crores. The replicability of 
societies has been contingent on their 
adapting to differing needs at different 
locations. 


SIFFS feels that in the difficult terrain 
of changing technologies and depleting 
resources, “staying alive” has been one 
of its greatest achievements. But 
SIFFS has also helped to increase 
fishermen’s incomes, reduced their 
vulnerability to outside forces, and 
helped in building capacity for 
cooperatives. Even Matsyafed had 
modeled itself on the SIFFS pattern 
and the Matsyafed societies function 
better when there is a SIFFS presence 
in the area. The more important and 
indirect benefit to the larger fishing 
community 1s that the middlemen now 
charge smaller commissions, and have 


-inmcreased their advances to the 


fishermen. 


For more information on SIFFS: 
Contact Person: Vivekanandan 
E-mail: vivek@siffs.org 
Website: www.sifts.org 
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2a. <Swayan Shikshan Prayyg (SSP): 
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SSP, based in Mumbai, was formed in 1994 to ) work in the states of 
Maharashtra and Gujarat. It takes a multi-sector approach to address 
complex problems of social and economic development in the rural areas 
of Maharashtra and Gujarat. Though SSP’s focus is on economic 
empowerment of poor rural women, this goal is set within the context of 
_ ‘more broad-based empowerment and transformation of rural society. The 

cornerstone of the approach is the formation of women’s groups and 
capacity building of these groups to tackle social, economic, and personal 
| and community problems. The focal area of its activities is in capacity 
building, exchanges among CBOs, and persistent dialogue with the 
| 


development bureaucracy and with local banking and non-banking financial 
institutions. 


Now in addition to its emphasis on economic activities, women’s 
empowerment and local self-governance, SSP is working with CBOs to 
develop alternative livelihood options for poor women. The organisation 
is very clear that the long-term goal is the independent functioning of 
CBOs in shaping village development. SSP’s approach is innovative 
addressing issues of empowerment and economic development through 
its imaginative inter-linking of key development issues, while keeping 


: 
| 
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women firmly in the centre of the process. 
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The Swayam Shikshan Prayog (Self- 
Education Process) is also a facilitating 
agency that focuses on supporting and 
strengthening the self-help movement 
in Maharashtra and Gujarat. SSP 
seems to be taking a professional 
approach to its work in facilitating the 
building of social, economic and 
political competencies of grassroots 
women’s collectives in the context of 
decentralized planning. The idea is to 
get women to be involved in 
community planning, and then to get 
them to participate actively in 
governance so they can bridge the gap 
between government intentions and 


the people’s reality. Women are 
encouraged to get together to address 
issues such as access to credit, food 
security, water and sanitation, health, 


education, socio-legal matters, 
infrastructure and disaster 
management. 


After the 1994 earthquake, the SSP 
was nominated the community 
participation consultant to the 
Government of Maharashtra and 
trained over 300 Mahila Mandals 
(women’s groups) to monitor progress 
on reconstruction. SSP has attempted 
to scale up the local initiatives and use 
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the lessons from the grassroots to 
formulate policy initiatives at the state 
and national levels. SSP has also 
facilitated the formation of women’s 
Savings and Credit groups. This has 
spread to 700 women’s groups with a 
membership of 12,000 women. SSP 
helps clusters of ten to twelve villages 
to build and operationalise a 
community information centre, as part 
of a self education strategy. These 
centres often provide information on 
government programs that the 
community can access. An apex body, 
the Sakhi Mahasangh at the taluka or 
district level offers linkages to banks 
and capacity building services to the 
groups. SSP often works through the 
federations to sustain the grassroots 
women’s organisations. 


The groups, organised as thrift groups, 
are the basic building blocks for 
development. Soon they evolve into 
self education classes for the women — 
helping women to understand local 
issues, allowing them to network 
beyond their villages, helping them 


understand the markets, and giving 


them greater control over their own 
lives. 


SSP has been a strong supporter of 
decentralized governance and has 
encouraged women to fully participate 
in it. In addition, SSP has helped 
women’s groups to get Gram 
Panchayats to award them contracts to 
develop and execute water harvesting 


and build sanitation 
This has assumed 


projects 
infrastructure. 
greater importance in the post 
Structural Adjustment period when 
effective governance and economic 
empowerment have become popular 
policy and the people’s sector may be 
in a position to capture some political 
space. 


SSP works both within the local 
government and outside of it. For 
example, many SHG members have 
key positions in the village development 
committees for health, education, 
More 
importantly members seem to have 
understood the benefits of cooperative 


water and_= sanitation. 


action in securing better access to 
health and education for their children. 
Getting together in groups has helped 
people to learn from each other, and 
given them the ability to form links 
with each other and with government 
agencies. SSP has also helped women 
to access government schemes. 


Economically the aim has been to 
skill 
building, enhance productivity and 
promote entrepreneurship. SSP 
started by preparing an inventory of 
existing livelihood activities, identifying 
enterprises for upgradation, 
prioritizing sectors, preparing business 
plans, and finally providing credit and 
support services. What seems to have 
emerged for the women 1s a greater 
independence and control over their 
work. 


institutionalize enterprise 


oe eee 


This has also enhanced for the women 
their social identity and given them 
greater self-confidence. 


There seems to be great scope for 
replicability in the SSP model, as it 
works to enhance the capacities of the 
local NGOs. The sustainability of these 
interventions should depend on the 


However, it is possible that the SSP 
intervention makes the local groups 
stronger. Another attractive feature of 
the programme is that it encourages 
an orientation towards the future. 


For more information on SSP: 


Contact Person: Prema Gopalan 
E-mail: ssp2000@vsnl.com 


strength of the local groups themselves. 
2.6. Vasundhara: 


_ Vasundhara was registerec : 
and Sundergarh Districts of Orissa. Vasundhara was mainly formed as a __ 
/ support group for community forestry initiatives and work for policy and — 
- institutional support for community-based forest management. It has 2 
_ evolved as a Research and Policy Advocacy group focussing on community _ 
rights over forests and addressing issues related to forest based livelihoods. — 
Vasundhara is now gradually moving towards assisting tribals to establish — 
community enterprise in the area of Non-Timber Forest Produce (NTEP).. 


The main objectives of VASUNDHARA are the empowerment of the | 
tribals and the building of people’s organisations in the field of social action 
and environment development; to ensure self-reliance and the self- 
sustainability of communities; the improvement of the overall position of 
_ the women in the community; establish community enterprise. 
Vasundhara’s broad goals are sustainable management of natural resources, 
especially common property resources. Vasundhara believes that local 
natural resources can be better managed locally by increasing local people’s 
stake in its development. 


_ The activities of VASUNDHARA are organisation of tribal communities — 
around NTFPs, training, land development, income and employment 
generating activities, conservation and protection of forests. The objectives 
_ include an advocacy programme, which seeks to protect the human rights 
_ of the communities involved. The objectives of the activities initiated by 

~ VASUNDHARA fit well with Hivos’ policies: research and policy advocacy, 
_ building community-based organisations, sustainable development of | 
natural resources (land, water, agriculture), protection and conservation 
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Vasundhara recognized early on the 
vital role that forests play in the lives 
of the rural poor and therefore strove 
to safeguard peoples’ access to 
common lands and public forests. As 
with many of the partners mentioned 
here, Vasundhara started its work by 
initiating a survey and documentation 
of community-based forest 
management systems and research on 
alternative institutional structures and 
the ecological sustainability of 
community forestry. They have also 
tried to sensitize Forest Department 
officials and the bureaucracy on the 
need for involving the local people in 
managing forests so there is a 
convergence of interests in policy- 
making and actions. Their operating 
philosophy was to emphasize that 
communities have the greatest stake 
in preserving their forests as these can 
provide them their livelihoods. With 
this in mind they tried to develop a 
supportive and enabling environment 
for collective effort. Besides being 
advocates, they have also worked to 
organize the people so they could get 
together to assert their rights. Further, 
it has endeavoured to work for capacity 
building of community institutions. 


The Kendu leaf is one of the more 
important forest products in the region 
and provides seasonal employment to 
8 lakh pluckers. What Vasundhara 
found is that the pluckers make about 
23 percent of the sale price of the leaf 


while government nets over 55 
percent. Considering the fact that the 
pluckers live below the poverty line, 
and about 50 percent of them derive 
20-40 percent of their incomes from 
Kendu leaf collection, it seems obvious 
that they should be paid more for their 
work (especially since the payments 
were below the government mandated 
minimum wage). 


Vasundhara’s efforts are to focus the 
attention of the government to the fact 
that if the pluckers are given a fair rate, 
they will not require welfare. In 
addition, it would like the pluckers to 
be recognised not just as wage 


labourers but as owners of the produce. 


Having lived) inv the areagston 
cannot’ be 
dispossessed at will and they have a 


generations they 
right to the produce. According to 
government legislation it should share 
50 percent of its profits with the 
primary collectors (not the minimal ad 
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hoc payments it makes), and the 
payments process needs to be 
streamlined so pluckers do not have to 
wait 3-4 months for payments. Clerks 
should be supervised and cannot be 
allowed to make faulty entries with 
impunity and collection centre 
committees should be constituted as 
per their mandate and include pluckers. 
Government should set up 
procurement centres in all areas as the 
excluded areas are dominated by even 
more exploitative traders who pay as 
much as 40 percent less than the 
government rate. Finally, maintenance 
operations on kendu leaf areas must 


be done properly. 


An indication of the vulnerability of the 
pluckers is the fact that the delayed 
payments of around Rs. 1,500 by the 
government often cost the pluckers the 
same additional amount in interest 
payments to the moneylenders. It is 
estimated that these delayed payments 
may be costing all the pluckers about 
Rs. 2.34 crores annually. 


A significant portion of Vasundhara’s 
effort is on information gathering and 
dissemination. It has prepared a kit 
for the press, and articles in the local 
press to highlight the issues and argues 
for a pro-people forest policy. It also 
arranges workshops and public 
hearings to raise issues such as 
ownership rights of the Tribals. One 
of the workshops resulted in the 
formation of a Forum of Kendu Leaf 


Pluckers. They also lobbied political 
parties and convinced them that the 
issue of Kendu leaf and non timber 
forest produce (NTFP) should be 
included in their election manifestos. 
In the state wide mobilization process 
Vasundhara supported the local area 
coalitions with information and 
conducted training programmes for 
middle and senior level functionaries 
and community leaders. It also 
publishes a fortnightly bulletin of 
prices of 20 products in 40 village 
markets. This has helped the district 
level pricing committees to fix prices. 


Al ssthiswe ans the 
empowerment of pluckers, a hike in 


resulted in 


the procurement price for pluckers, 
hike in wage rates for binders and 
seasonal workers, social security 
measures in the form of group 
insurance for the pluckers and a 
reduction in the delay of payments. In 
monetary terms it is estimated that the 
pluckers in the region may have gained 
about Rs. 17 crores over the years. 
The expenditures incurred by 
Vasundhara may have been about- 
Rs. 1.5 crores over this period. 


Vasundhara has had similar battles to 
fight with regard to the collection of 
non-timber forest produce (NTEP). 
Its research indicated that NTFPs 
contributed 15-40 percent of the 
income of families and hence food and 
livelihood security could be ensured if 

the NTFPs were extracted in a 
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This could best 
be protected by ensuring the rights and 


sustainable manner. 


ownership of the communities over the 
natural resources. It has sought to 
wrest control of the NTFP from the 
forest department and grant it to the 
Gram Sabhas and Gram Panchayats, 
so they can fix prices, introduce 
competition in the markets, abolish the 
need to pay royalty, abolish the need 
for a permit for movement of produce 
within the state and encourage the 
adoption of more scientific methods 
for extraction of the produce. Sadly, 
even achieving these objectives has not 
resulted in getting higher returns to the 
people. This is because the Panchayat 
has very little control over the market 
and cannot force competitive bidding 
in a market with dew buyers. 


Vasundhara has found the self-help 
groups (SHGs) a good way to organize 
the collectors of NTFP and has assisted 
in the formation of a hundred such 
groups. They felt then that since the 
SHGs consist of primary collectors, 
who have access to some capital, they 
can be made to take greater control 


over the process. SHGs were seen as | 


the entry point for enterprise 
development. Vasundhara facilitated 
this involvement and met every month 
with the people to review and 
coordinate the enterprise development 
process. They came up with group 
level business plans that were used to 
formulate a federation level business 
plan. The federations got into the 


business of procuring the NTFP and 
storing, packaging, marketing and 
bargaining with the major buyers. 
Here, the benefits were not just in 
monetary terms but also in terms of 
capacity building and gaining 
confidence. 


One shortcoming of the SHG model 
is that its small size (under 20 
persons) does not offer scale 
economies. Also because the SHGs are 
designed for thrift and credit it does 
not work as well for enterprise 
development. In addition, only about 
15 to 20 percent of the persons in the 
area formed SHGs, and when they 
started an enterprise they did not feel 
the need to help the rest of the 
community. However, the less active 
members of SHGs also benefited from 
these activities. Vasundhara seemed 
to be of the opinion that this 
shortcoming can be overcome with the 
new cooperative law in Orissa that will 
encourage larger enterprises to do well. 


SHGs however contributed to the 
state level mobilization of people 
against government policies by helping 
to meet the expenses of their 


representatives for networking 


activities. Most of the pluckers are 


women and Vasundhara has received 
considerable support from them. 


Vasundhara has succeeded in building 
relatively stable and sustainable 
institutional arrangements that could 
also help with resource management. 
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It also helped to build capacities and For more information on Vasundhara: 
manage the collectivisation process. (Contact Person: Sudhir Pattnaik 
The supplying of market related E-mail: vasundharanr@satyam.net.in 
information and establishing market 

linkages has helped to increase 

incomes of the local people. 


2 ne Yaksin: 


a G Girijan Deepika (GD) a bal: mass organisation was ee in 1991 by a | 
; ‘§ group of tribes with the objective of organising themselves and fight united — 
| against the various problems faced by the tribes. GD founded YAKSHI 
| . primarily with the objective of YAKSHI acting as a support organisation 
a for the tribal group. YAKSHI will be a resource centre and play a critical 
role in building the strength of the tribal people. 


_ The main objectives of YAKSHI/GD are: to empower community 
organisations to work for sustainable development of the community and 
__ the resources by integrating local indigenous knowledge into development 
_ interventions while ensuring gender equality in the process of change, to 
_ protect and promote local natural resources and bio-diversity of the area 
_ in terms of indigenous crops, medicinal plants, etc., to network between 
community-based organisations and provide necessary and appropriate 
_ Inputs to develop perspectives to work on broader development issues in 
the region. Its main objective is to organise tribes to unite and fight against — 
the various problems faced by them and to prevent non-tribal usurping 
tribal lands, access and control over minor forest produce. It is working in 
a challenging socio-economic and political situation because of the endemic 
poverty and exploitation that weakens self-confidence and saps the self- 
respect of the tribal communities. It aims to strengthen community-based 
_ Initiatives of tribal communities, develop local leadership, empower women, 
_ enable a process to provide qualitative inputs for the development of 
__ children, maintain bio-diversity of life forms, and document tribal literature, 
__ oral histories, production systems. In the light of the new provisions in the 
Panchyatraj Act it works at empowering the community to retain control 
_ over local resources and building up of networks of small and marginal 
| farmers for creating a demand and marketing of sustainable agriculture 
. produce. This i is central to > Hivos’ policy on Sustainable Development and 
-. Environment. 
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Yakshi was started as a resource and 
support group to help build the 
capacity of Adivasi people’s movements 
and assist people in claiming their right 
to control their resources, and assert 
their cultural identity. Yakshi believes 
that preserving biodiversity will 
actually safeguard the livelihoods of the 
people and has evolved a strategy for 
protecting ecosystems and the culture. 
Their main thrust has been for land 
rights, livelihoods and food security for 
the people. 


Yakshi recognizes that the livelihood, 
survival and spirituality of the Adivasi 
communities is tied to the larger 
forestscape, whether thorough 
agriculture, collection of forest 
produce, hunting rituals or festivals. 
Hence, Yakshi has approached 
development as a multidimensional 
issue starting with a common 
understanding of the issues. The 
people were helped to think through 
their situations, taught skills and 
encouraged to ‘reconnect to their 
creative selves’. In the process they 


have also reconnected to their own | 


culture and traditions and have revived 
some of the traditional practices that 
have sustained them in the past. 


Yakshi has designed its actions based 
on the perceived needs of the people. 
To counter the loss of rights of the 
Adivasis to their land, it has supported 
the struggle for land rights. In the case 
of problems in agriculture it has 


researched the appropriateness of the 
cash crops, being recommended by the 
government and outside agencies, and 
suggested a return to traditional food 
crops. Similarly it has intervened in — 
poultry, community management of 
common property resources and 
forests, savings, microcredit, 
veterinary services, health, information 
dissemination and culture. Its 
approach has been to get the people to 
articulate their concerns and support 
them in solving the problems. It has 
also always attempted to work with the 
government either to influence policy 
or to ensure that government projects 
and programs actually serve the people 


Whether by design or by accident, 
governments have historically been 
intrusive on Adivasi rights. All Adivasi 
areas have been classified as forest 
areas and this classification does not 
allow Adivasis to practise their 
traditional livelihood activities such as 
goat rearing or shifting cultivation. It 


seems ironic that because Adivasis did 


not clear out their forests to practice 
agriculture they have lost their claim 
over the land as it gets categorized as 
forest land where agriculture is 


forbidden. However, even in areas 


when their claims over land have been 
accepted by the courts, the Adivasis 
have not been able to gain possession 
of their lands because they have not 
been informed of the court verdicts in 
their favour. While the Adivasis are 
being harassed for having chosen to 
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maintain the forest cover in their 
habitats, it 1s interesting to note that 
government actions show that it is less 
interested in protecting the forests, or 
the lives of its citizens living in the 
forests, and more interested in 
maximising its revenues by selling 
timber or supporting industry with 
forest based raw materials. 


Another, perhaps well-intentioned 
intrusion in the area has been from the 
International Fund for Agriculture 
Development (IFAD) which had a 
strategy of getting Adivasis to give up 
shifting cultivation by planting 
horticulture tree crops and other cash 
crops. Unfortunately most of their 
initiatives have backfired and left the 
Adivasis worse off. For example, a 
Giryan Cooperative Corporation was 
set up to disburse loans for economic 
development but this only left the 
people more indebted than before. 
Also, farmers were offered a package 
to grow tobacco for export. This 
worked well for a couple of years but 
when international prices for tobacco 
fell the farmers were left indebted and 
unable to grow other crops on their 
now depleted soils. Similarly, a 
programme to encourage the breeding 
of a succulent variety of table fowl 
ended in disaster for the Adivasis when 
the birds died as they were not swift 
enough to escape local predators. Even 
the IFAD project evaluation admitted 
Brsteee tic,  Project.:..sucreased 
vulnerability to drought and the 


environmental impact of application of 
non-organic inputs ...is a serious 
concern.’ It also admitted that the new 
methods of cultivation lead to the 
marginalization of women in 
agriculture. 


On observing this Yakshi came to 
understand that external interventions 
in agriculture were only causing 
growing food insecurity, health 
problems and indebtedness of the 
people. The first step they set 
themselves was to thoroughly 
understand the livelihood base of the 
people, and share this knowledge with 
the people, so they could better 
understand their situation. Yakshi 
initiated research in the area by getting 
local youth to interact with the elders 
and document information on their 
lives, past practices and traditions. The 
youth were trained in participatory 
research and analytical methods, 
helped to develop clarity on issues, 
encouraged to communicate through 
theatre, and sensitized to gender issues. 
They were required to document the 
process. 


One finding that emerged was that the 
villages used to have an informal 
community forum called the ‘Gotti’, in 
which a group of people would sit to 
discuss their problems or exchange 
information. It was decided that the 
Gotti would be revived but in a 
modified form, so existing hierarchies 
would not be perpetuated. The Gotti 
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has since been the forum for initiating 
discussion on almost all issues 
pertaining to the community. It was 
used to share information with the 
people and then mobilize them to act 
on their own behalf. Gottis were used 
to make people aware of the need for 
self reliance and then to formulate a 
plan for improving food security and 


reducing indebtedness. 


Yakshi has helped establish 150 Gottis. 
‘Gottis are redefining the principles of 
sustainable development and working 
towards asserting the right over the 
knowledge, practices and resources’ of 
the people. Gottis have become a 
forum for fairly open discussions on 
various topics and even caste has been 
discussed here. The impacts of the 
mobilization around Gottis goes 
beyond the social and the political as 
these fora have been used for later 
interventions in agriculture, livestock, 


poultry, forests, health and 
indebtedness. 
Grice oa ksi 9 cdeciacs: -on .an 


intervention, it makes strategic 


partnerships with other organizations, 
either for their expertise or to build 
solidarity for the common cause. Thus 
it works with Anthra on livestock 
issues, Sama on health, and has issue 
based alliances with other Adivasi 
human rights groups. 


Among the many interventions that 
Yakshi planned were the establishment 
of community seed banks, farmers 


meetings and trainings, policy level 
debates and advocacy to prevent the 
corporatisation of farming in the state, 
building local markets by supporting 
local organic food producers, water 
harvesting, health, 
development of indigenous treatment 
systems, promoting backyard poultry 
with local poultry breeds, help to 
increase the 
collecting minor forest produce, 
protection of medicinal plants and 
herbs, and ensuring food security. 


livestock 


remuneration for 


To ensure food security people have 
been encouraged to grow traditional 
varieties of food crops and breed local 
poultry in their backyards. This has 
improved food security as it has 
reduced their dependence on the 
moneylender to provide cash for their 
food needs. In addition, the people 
have cooperated to strengthen the 
public distribution system and 
improved animal health through the 
revival of traditional veterinary 
practices. 


Women have their own Gottis and are 
at the forefront of many of the 
activities, including the setting up of a 


revolving credit fund through thrift 


savings, poultry, health and so on. With 
the return to traditional crops they have 
also regained their place in agriculture. 
In spite of its focus on reviving 
traditional values and systems Yakshi 
has taken a firm stand on women’s 
issues. 
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Yakshi has 
Governments 


Dbeoneweriticalimof 
creating new 
participatory institutions that somehow 
get hijacked by vested interests and 
work against the people (Van 
Samraksha Samithi, Mothers 
Committee and the SHG). As Yakshi 
points out, these institutions, unlike the 
Gottis, do not work in convergence 
with the Panchayati Raj institutions and 
hence may undermine the work of the 
elected representatives. Their activities 
are not discussed at the Gram Sabhas 


and hence not liable to public scrutiny. 


While being respectful of local 
traditions Yakshi seems to have helped 
Adivasis to survive the onslaught of 
modern economic market intrusions. 
It also makes a conscious effort to 
share its vision with the mainstream 
political parties. It is possible that this 
is also a necessary activity in an area 
known for the alienation of the people 
from mainstream politics and 
government. 


For more information on Yakshi: 


Contact Person: Madhusudhan 
E-mail: anthra@hd2.dot.net.in; 
yakshi@satyam.net.in 
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The Workshop Dialogues 


Seven case studies were presented at the workshop spread over 
two days. On the first day we had four presentations and on the 
second day we had three presentations. The presentations indicate 
the key results reported and highlight some of the issues which 
are arising out of these interventions. We are also giving before 
each presentation a glimpse of the organisation, the area it works 
in and the issues of its concern. 


3.1. Astha Sansthan’s Presentation: 


Bhanwar Singh of Astha, based in Udaipur, Rajasthan made the 
presentation. Astha began its work in 1986, beginning with the 
identification of issues, moving on to organising people for 
collective struggle and lobbying for rights over resources, to 
creating alternate processes, spreading to newer areas, 
strengthening of people’s organisations, and networking across 
states for people’s control over local resources and local 
governance. Astha’s interventions include ensuring that issues of 
drought are dealt with, both in the short-term through effective 
lobbying of government for appropriate employment generation 
for affected communities, and through using these for long-term 
drought proofing measures. Astha has provided the environment 
in which affected communities can and do use the courts, the 
police, various government departments and their own 
Organisations to solve debt redemption problems en masse, to 
prevent displacement of local communities under the guise of 
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industrialisation, to receive better price 
for their produce. Although Astha 
assists SHGs when requested by them 
to do so, it does not actively promote 
and nurture them, as it feels that these 
are localised interventions best left to 
the members themselves. They 
however support capacity building of 
SHGs. 


Key results reported included 
significant permanent sustainable 
employment even during years of 
severe drought, some measures for 
protection from future drought, 
including contour bounding increasing 
yields by 40%, significant decrease in 
local moneylending interest rates from 
72 to 48%, prevention of loss of 
livelihoods through displacement, 
significant increase in price for forest 
produce from Rs. 3 to Rs. 15/100 
bundles, redemption from long 
standing and highly exploitative debt, 
six profitable sustainable 
cooperative institutions, creation of 60 
village funds and saving societies. 


and 


More assets at the household level are 
reported. Literacy and participation in 
public decision making increased. 


Some Issues Arising: 


(a) In the mix of strategies of 
agitation struggle and 
construction (or institutiona- 
lisation), are the returns on the 
former more impressive? Was 
the latter needed at all? 


(b) The tendu leaf cooperative 1s in 
the market competing with 
others. Its presence must have 
affected the forest department’s 
manner of operating. 


(c) What might have been spent by 
Astha in all the years of its work 


in the area? 


3.2. Cooperative Development 
Foundation’s Presentation: 


The CDF case was presented by its 
President Rama Reddy, CDE based in 
Hyderabad, which had its origins in 
1975. Its founders opted to work with 
cooperatives, as they believed that rural 
India urgently needed vibrant 
local voluntary 
and self- 


governments. CDF worked on reform 


cooperatives, 
organisations local 
in cooperative legislation in various 
states, in supporting cooperative 
development organisations in states 
where a liberal cooperative law was in 


_ place, and in promotion of strong 


cooperative organisations in selected 
areas of Andhra Pradesh. The last was 
currently its primary focus of work, 
and CDF was working with women’s 
thrift cooperatives and _ their 
federations, men’s thrift cooperatives 
and their federations, seed growers’ 
cooperatives, and a women’s dairy 
cooperative. CDF had advocacy, 
formation of cooperatives, and court 
cases to further the space available to 
local communities to form and manage 
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their own cooperatives. The 
presentation focused on women’s thrift 
cooperatives and their federations. It 
is important to note that the thrift 
cooperatives found the need to amend 
their bylaws requiring functionaries in 
the cooperatives to choose between a 
position in the cooperatives and one in 
politics. 


Key results reported included 
the emergence of 200 viable 
and sustainable women’s thrift 
cooperatives with 23 federations 
owned and managed by over 47,000 
women, nearly Rs. 6 crores of their 
own savings, and over Rs. 7 crores of 
loans outstanding. Several women 
leaders were now active in local 
politics, and were at ease dealing with 
large institutions and large sums of 
money. Some of the key learnings 
reported are: 


(a) Irrespective of socio-economic 
status rural people have an 
intense urge to save. 


(b) They need an appropriate 
institutional design to do 


financial intermediation among 


themselves. 
Some Issues Arising: 


(a) Access to credit was necessary, 
but perhaps not sufficient for 
development. Goods and services 
offered by rural people did not 
get them fair returns, and, viable, 
sustainable and 


replicable 


liverihoods, too, were not readily 
available. in rural India. 
Therefore, identification of such 
livelihoods and of markets for the 
services and goods that emerged 
from rural India was the key to 
development. 


(b) Goods and services produced for 
rural people do not get fair 
returns. It is therefore necessary 
to identify goods and services, 
which are needed, and the skills 
to be acquired to produce such 
goods and services. Marketing of 
goods and services are also 
critical factors in development. 


(c) Are external borrowings not 
necessary, given the high growth 
of even small regular savings? 


(d) Has the ability to deal across 
classes and castes been possible 
because the rate of monthly 
savings was fixed by the 
cooperatives, keeping the poorest 
members in view? 


(e) Would it have been possible to 
build capacities in local leaders to 
the extent that they have been 
built, had CDF been dealing with 
large numbers of SHGs, instead 
of 200 cooperatives? 


3.3. Lokadrusti’s Presentation: 


The case study was presented by 
Lohitakshya Joshi of Lokadrusti, based 
in Nuapada district of Orissa. 
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Lokadrusti emerged as the result of a 
study initiated in 1985-86 by some 
research scholars to understand the 
causes of poverty in the Kalahandi 
region. Lokadrusti has helped mobilise 
large numbers of women to form self- 
help groups and a federation. It has also 
worked towards increasing overall 
education in the area, with particular 
reference to the girl child. It works 
towards making local self-governments 
more accountable, especially to the more 
disadvantaged sections of society. Three 
major streams around which women 
have been organised include (a) savings 
and credit (b) the Muthi Chawal (or, the 
savings and credit in the form of rice) 
and (c) the Mahila Samitis, that is, 
women’s advocacy and social issues 
groups. Apart from its work with 
women, Lokadrusti also works with 
women and men around the setting up 
of watersheds, water-harvesting 
structures, seed banks, and so on. 
Women have set up small businesses 
with the credit from their SHGs. 
Lokadrusti is staffed fully by people 
belonging to the area. A little over 
Rs. 3 crores was spent by Lokadrusti 
since its inception. 


Key results reported included local 


banks and other institutions coming 
forward readily to assist the groups with 
credit. A social bank as apex of SHGs 
has been created with Rs.10 lakhs 
turnover. It easily makes profit, because 
it has no costs (as Lokadrusti is covering 
all costs from its budget). People’s access 


to government offices and services 
increased. Marketing of products 
increased by 40%. Women’s presence in 
the local rice retail business is significant. 
Water run-off has been significantly 
controlled in some areas. 2530 acres are 
now irrigated and crop diversification has 
been realised. Girl children are as much 
in schools as boy children. — 


Some Issues Arising: 


(a) Funds lying in the savings accounts 
of SHGs in banks are higher than 
the total loans outstanding with 
the SHGs. Was bank lending 
necessary, in such a case? 


(b) Local staff does bring with them 
some advantages — they can also 


be a liability. 


(c) There is drought reported every 
alternate year and the problem of 
migration during such period 1s 
difficult to control. 


(d) In this and other cases, the local 
daily wage along with the 
number of days of employment 
would give a clearer picture of the 
area. 


3.4. South Indian Federation of 
Fishermen Societies (SIFFS) 


Presentation: 


The SIFFS case was presented by its 
Chief Executive, Vivekanandan. 
SIFFS, with its head office in 
Thiruvananthapuram, was formally 
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registered in 1980 as the apex 
organisation of a hundred primary fish 
marketing societies, which in turn are 
affiliated to 5 district level federations, 
covering 8 coastal districts of Tamil 
Nadu and Kerala. SIFFS aimed at the 
economic empowerment of fishermen, 
without adversely affecting the natural 
resource base. It worked for greater 
control by fishermen over inputs 
(including credit) and marketing, for 
the preservation and development of 
the natural resource so that fishing 
could continue to be the occupation for 
coming generations, and also for an 
orderly shift to other occupations for 
some of the younger generation. 
Where the trade union movement had 
both women and men as members, the 
cooperative family had as its members 
those who went to sea to fish, and these 
were the men. SIFFS avoided 
promoting over efficient fishing 
methods, even as it helped members 
with boats designed to cope with the 
competition that trawlers brought in. 
SIFFS avoided working in areas where 
ring seine methods of fishing were in 
use, as these were environmentally 


harmful. The total external investment 


in the SIFFS programme components, 
at current prices, was probably 
Rs. 3.35 crores against an increase of 
10 to 50% on fish prices to members 
in various regions, with the total fish 
sales in the previous year being around 
Rs. 27 crores. SIFFS has been working 
towards reform of the state 


cooperative law. Important lesson 
learnt is that the organisation needs to 
constantly adapt its strategies and 
refocus its activities in order to 
respond adequately to the changing 


socio-political and economic 
environment. 
Key results reported were a 


transformation of the fish marketing 
system which included establishment of 
control over the first point of sale, that 
is, at the beach, increase of 10% in the 
share of the members of the consumer 
price, a 20-50% price increase for 10,000 
fishermen during the last 10 years, 
increase of sale prices for non SIFFS 
members as well because middlemen 
were forced to increase their prices too. 
Hence more fishermen than SIFFS 
8,000 members benefited, reduced role 
of middlemen, showed increase in assets 
on shore and at sea, and, to some degree, 
the retention of the livelihood of fishing. 
Decline in availability of bank credit to 
fishermen was offset by the intervention 
of SIFFS in providing credit with the help 
of SIDBPs assistance. The price, design 
and quality of boats stabilised and 
became less exploitative. 


Some Issues Arising: 


(a) The resource is depleting for 
various reasons. What does the 
future hold for fishermen? What 
does this mean when calculating 

_ the benefits that are now accruing 
to the local communities? 
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(b) The cooperatives are registered 
currently as societies. If a liberal 
cooperative law comes into effect, 
what will be the changes in the 
structure of the organisation? 


_(c) When a cooperative is effective, 
as the primary cooperatives in 
SIFFS were, the benefits start 
accruing even to those who are 
not members. For instance, when 
the middleman lowered his 
commission because of the 
cooperative, all fishermen 
benefited. In such instances, at 
the cooperative’s 
commission could be higher than 
that of the middleman, after 
some years. 


times, 


(d) It may be important then to ask, 
when assessing the value of a 
cooperative, what the scene 
would be if the cooperative were 
now to wind up? The presence of 
a cooperative can make the 
matket beliave,? and) it’ ts 
important to assess whether the 
cooperative is effective, or 
exploitative. 


(e) Replicating district federations 
proved difficult, as each area had 
its own peculiarities, and the 
SIFFS structure may or may not 
be easily replicated as elsewhere. 
It appears to be most easily 
replicated where fishing is the 
key occupation of large numbers 


of the local population. 


3.5. Swayam Shikshan Prayog’s 
Presentation: 


The case-study was presented by Prema 
Gopalan. It began its work through the 
mobilising and training of women in 
quake-hit areas to design and manage 
the owner driven reconstruction 
programme. As part of its strategy of 
engaging communities in a self-help 
movement, SSP has also helped 
women form their own savings and 
credit groups, their own community 
information centres, and apex 
organisations. There are seven apex 
organisations, which are called the 
Sakhi Federations. They are 
independent organisations four which 
are legally registered. They have 946 
SHGs, which form 55 cluster level 
committees, which federate into the 7 
Sakhi Federations covering more than 
18 thousand women. These 
Organisations have learnt to deal 
effectively with banks and various 
government departments, and within 
themselves, they are inclusive of all 
castes, and also transcend class 
barriers, keeping the issue on hand as 
base for collaboration. Having started 
their activities on the earthquake hit 
areas of Latur and Osmanabad they 
have developed teams for construction 
support. SSP also has a specific 
intervention for livelihood promotion 
including skill up-gradation, enhancing 
productivity, credit and market linkage 
and promoting entrepreneurship 
among women. 
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Key results reported included an 
Increase in the personal expenditure of 
women, increased access to basic 
Services. iicrease in; ‘days “Of 
employment, increase in family savings 
up to Rs. 7 million, better access to 
credit decrease of interest from 10 to 
2% per month and increase in returns 
from 18 types of small businesses due 
to better quality and more variety. 80% 
of the SHG-members report reduced 
dependency. SSP staff is no longer 
needed in the older Federations. 
Federations are now registered under 
the Society Act and two of them got 
credit facilities from Banks. Groups 
play an important role because women 
take enterprises only when they join 


groups. 
Some Issues Arising: 


(a) Is the binding force between the 
groups and the federation strong 
enough to last? Is it too much to 
expect of the 
(financial 


federations 
intermediation, 
marketing linkages, information 


sharing)? 


(b) Which is more effective — an 


intensive strategy which moves 
deep into a community, or an 
extensive strategy, which is 
dependent on networking and 
alliances for effect? 


(c) Are the number of women in the 
movement too thinly spread for 
greater impact, and at less cost? 


Are there too many layers to the 
organisation? 


3.6. Vasundhara’s Presentation: 


The case of Vasundhara, based in 
Orissa, was presented by its then Chief 
Executive, Ashok Babu. The 
organisation worked primarily for 
communities dependent on forest- 
based livelihoods, and aimed at 
ensuring that the forests were 
protected and regenerated so that the 
livelihoods were sustainable. It 
also advocated for the rights of forest- 
based communities over regenerative 
(non-timber) forest produce. 
Consequently, the case dwelt on the 
research and documentation carried 
out by Vasundhara with the forest- 
based and other 
collaborators, relating to issues of 
forest management and forest-based 
livelihoods. It also presented 
interactions with the _ state 
government, including training of 
government officers, and lobbying by 
the communities for more appropriate 


communities 


treatment of their rights over forest 
produce. The research indicated, as in 
the case of kendu leaf plucking, that 
the government was dependent on 
forest-based communities for 
significant revenues, even as the 
communities themselves remained 
impoverished. Rates were then raised 
for Kendu leaf. The minimum 
additional return annually, to those 
who plucked kendu leaf across the 
state, as a result of this intervention 


a 


was Ks. 17 crores. With the 
introduction of a new cooperative law 
in the state, Vasundhara expected to 
help communities form cooperatives 
for sale of minor forest produce. 


Key results reported included increase 
in forest cover, delay in payment to 
producers reduced to 2-3 months, 
increase in rates paid to the 
communities for kendu leaf, in rupee 
terms (from 16 to 21 paise/kerri) as 
well as a share of the sales value of the 
produce (from 17 to 28%), release (by 
the government) of several forest 
produce items from monopolistic 
trade, and increase in income through 
joint marketing of forest produce. An 
increase of income per household of 
Rs. 400 per year is reported and 
pluckers are covered under group 
insurance. 


Some Issues Arising: 


(a) With the current campaign 
against cigarette and beedi 
smoking, could livelihoods 
dependent on kendu leaf be 
sustainable? 


(b) Produce marketing through 
SHGs based on savings and credit 
was fraught with problems, as not 
all members were also produce 
gatherers, and several produce 
gatherers may not be members. 
Produce marketing needed 
market presence, and needed 
large numbers of ‘producers’ 


engaged in the enterprise. SHGs, 
because of their small numbers, 
could be divisive in a marketing 
effort. 


(c) Asmall cartel controls the NTFP 
trade in the country. Any 
economic intervention needs to 
apply its mind to that too. 


(d) Advocacy effort that results in 
sustained economic benefit for 
disadvantaged communities too, 
needs to be considered as 
economic intervention. 


(ec) Kendu leaf procurement is a 
livelihood issue for the tribals but 
the government considers it a 
revenue issue. It is the question 
of the poor subsidising for the 
rest of the people. 


3.7. Yakshi’s Presentation: 


The seventh and last case presented at 
the workshop was that of Yakshi, by 
its Chief Executive, Madhusudan. 
Yakshi was started in 1993 in East 
Godavari district of Andhra Pradesh, 
to strengthen and build the capacities 
of the Adivasi people’s organisations 
and movements. It aims at ensuring 
that the rights of Adivasi people to 
access and control over livelihood 
resources are protected. Gottis, 
informal traditional forums of the 
Adivasis were revived so that 
communities met and discussed 
matters of concern at length, and 
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worked towards their resolution. Key 
livelihood sectors were identified by the 
communities, and participatory 
research on the issues in each was 
undertaken. Findings were shared with 
and specific 
interventions designed in the fields of 


the communities, 


agriculture, livestock, forest, health, 
and indebtedness. Establishment of 
community seed banks, reduction of 
mortality of poultry, encouraging time 
tested 
agriculture and animal husbandry, 
supporting fight for rights over use of 


traditional methods in 


forests and of grazing land, were some 
of the strategies used by Yakshi. 


Key results reported included a court 
ruling favourable for the land rights of 
the tribals, increased control over seed 
for production from 334 kg in 1999 to 
3506 kg today, increased food security 
at household level (decrease of external 
food purchase), a 100% increase of the 
sale proceeds of their products, 
reduction on credit for food needs, 
increase in poultry population 
(mortality down from 70 to 12%, 
increased consumption of pulses, 


millets, chicken, increased goat. 


population. 
Some Issues Arising: 


(a) ‘Income generation’ in such 
areas includes containing of 
financial losses currently faced 
by the community, as a result 


of high 


indebtedness, or 


ee 


introduction of modern 
unsustainable livelihoods. 


(b) What about issues of exploitation 
within the community? What 
forms do they take, and how are 
they dealt with? 


IFAD had taken up interventions for 


changing cropping patterns in 4 
districts of Andhra Pradesh in the 90s 
by the village tribal development 
associations. It is reported that an 
evaluation report of the IFAD accepted 
that the impact of the above 
interventions increased vulnerability 
after ten years. 


Issues raised by the Discussants: 


The discussants for both the days of 
the workshop were Cavery Bopaiah 
and Coen van Beuningen. There were 
4 presentations on the first day viz. 
Lokadrusti, Astha 
Sansthan and Swayam Shikshan 
Prayog. At the end of these 4 
presentations on the 1s day of the 


Vasundhara, 


workshop, the additional issues raised 
by the discussants Cavery and Coen 
van Beuningen and others at the 
concluding session included the 
following. 


(a) Voluntary organisations working 
with forest-based communities 
may need to help such 

communities work across states 

_ on the marketing of forest-based 


produce. 


(b) 


(C) 


(d) 


(¢) 


(f) 


Even if a cooperative does not 
control a significant share of the 
market, its presence can strongly 
influence the market. 


Indicators of long-term impact 
need to be developed to keep 
track of the long-term vision, and 
to ensure that outputs result in 


impact. A number of such 


indicators are already suggested 
in the case studies. 


The issues relating to savings and 
credits are important because we 
need to be concerned about the 
risk of failure. It is important 
that the savings are carefully 
managed and monitored. 


There is an unmistakable increase 
of attention for gender issues. All 
4 cases presented had the rural 
woman centrally positioned, 
which might not have been the 
case if such a workshop were 


being held 10 years earlier. 


Aivecases nad clements,-or 
advocacy and research, and while 
all dealt with mobilisation of 
communities, not all dealt with 
the establishing of long-term 
inter-generational community 
institutions. 


On the second day of the workshop, 3 


case studies were presented viz. 


Cooperative Development Foundation, 
South Indian Federation of Fishermen 
Societies and Yakshi. At the end of the 
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3 presentations on the second day, 
additional issues raised by the 
discussants Cavery and Coen van 
Beuningen included the following. 


(a) 


(b) 


(C) 


(d) 


(f) 


Management capacity to conduct 
financial transactions in a 
transparent way appeared to be 
a bottleneck in nearly all case 
studies. Links with the financial 
sector exist only in few cases. 


Depletion of natural resources in 
certain occupations could be 
offset to some extent with value 
adding interventions. 


It appears possible to achieve 
social equity and build strong 
leadership skills even without an 
approach specifically targeted at 
the poorest (as in the CDF case). 


Relevant structuring of people’s 
organisations appears important 
(as in the SIFFS case), for the 
benefits to be sustained over 
periods of time. | 


survive 
competition due to the onslaught 
of globalisation and opening of 
markets with intelligent 
intervention (as in the Yakshi 
case). 


Communities can 


In the context of competition 
where economies of scale 
mattered most, cooperatives 
appeared to offer best economies 


of scale. 


3.8. Indicators: 


The 7 case presentations and consequent 
discussions were followed by a brief 
presentation by Coen van Beuningen of 
Hivos head office on indicators for 
economic development, as arising out of 
the cases. It was important to have 
separate indicators first for output, then 


for effect or impact, stratified, so that it ~ 


is clear which section of society benefited 
from the impact. Where an agitation or 
a public hearing or a research document 
could be an output, increase in produce 
prices for the gatherers of forest produce 
would be an impact. Equally important 
would be to look at long-term impacts 
along with short-term effects, and to 


have measurable indicators along with - 


any assessments that could be termed 
subjective. Comparisons could be made 
with base line information for an earlier 
period for the same group, or with a 
control group. _ 


Examples of some of the more 
measurable indicators which then 
came from the discussions included: 


8 Increase in and control over 
income 


¢ Increase in number of work days 
¢ Increase in and ability to save 
¢ Increase in personal assets 


e Increase in occupation related 
assets 


¢ Decrease in borrowing for family 
needs 


° Use and control over resources 


e Life expectancy 


° Level of control/analysis over the 
production chain 


e Drop in distress migration rate 
e Increase in forest cover 


e Access to credit. 


For some indicators state/district/ 
village information is available from 
census records, and the averages there 
could be used in lieu of a ‘control 
group’. Indicators needed to be sector 
specific in some instances, and were not 
necessarily relevant for all times in 
an organisation’s history. While 
measuring impact, the impact of 
other interventions and the larger 
environment, too, need to be taken 
into account. 


3.9. Workshop Concluding Session 
- Final Remarks. 


The concluding session opened with a 
presentation by Padmini Swaminathan 
of her observations of the deliberations 
of the two days. Her observations 
included: 


(a) Strategies were needed to 
collaborate with government and 
to fight against it where 
necessary. 


(b) The need for interventions at 
international level was not 
touched during the workshop. 
What could be the role. of 
international NGOs? 
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(c) In some cases people were being 
made poorer because of 
increased dependency. 


(d) Changing context requires 
changing strategies 


(e) Integration with the larger 
economy is required. 


(f) The development sector should 
. perceive itself to be a professional 
and not a charity sector. 


(g) Many of the interventions are for 
a limited period of time. What will 
be the institutional follow-up? 


The Chairperson Shashi Rajagopalan 
concluded the workshop thanking the 
case presenters for willingly sharing all 
information for the further learning of 
all. The cases indicated that it was 
possible to look not just at social 
empowerment, but also at total 
investment of financial resources, and 
make, however rough, an estimate of 
financial benefit to disadvantaged 
communities arising as a result of the 
work of a voluntary development 
organisation. It is important to keep 
reviewing and revising strategies so that 
greater benefit could accrue to the 
disadvantaged with the same investment 
of financial and other resources. She 
thanked Hivos for organising the 
workshop, which had been an inspiring 
and enriching experience. 


Shobha Raghuram thanked participants 
for the effort that they had put in, for 
the preparation and presentation of their 


cases, and for the rich discussions that 
followed. She felt that the cases had 
brought out the problem areas, as well 
as the successes. Social opportunities and 
economic interventions go hand in hand 
as was indicated in the cases, she pointed 
out. Hivos felt that its partners were able 
to work efficiently with the poor. What 
was challenging and inspiring was that 
the work was attempted in many of the 
cases with very poor communities but 
strategies evolved in such a manner that 
stratification and social barriers were 
reduced. As regards the role of 
international NGOs she said that some 
international NGOs did not hesitate to 
support NGOs working with the 
‘unreached’, making substantial financial 
investments for capacity building unlike 
many well known donors who have 
moved away from working on survival 
issues stating that the ‘transactional costs 
are too high’. Shobha Raghuram 
thanked her colleagues at Hivos for their 
support in the preparations for and the 
conduct of the workshop. The issues 
raised in the discussion she said made it 
clear that much work needed to be done 
to build up both effective strategies as 
well as effective documentation of ‘best 
practices’. Given the number of people 
living in poverty, outreach and spread 
effects need to be kept in mind. Good 
and careful documentation could assist 
in consolidating the impacts as well as 
popularising the approaches being built 
by the organisations represented at the 
workshop. 
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Conclusion: Hinal Reflections and 
Recommendations of the Workshop 


4.1. Introduction 


Preparations for the case studies was an important aspect of the 
workshop as we needed partners to reflect on their work, their specific 
interventions which would serve as examples for others to follow, 
glimpses of some of the successes and some of the failures. The case 
studies were therefore specifically prepared for presentation at the 
workshop. It would have been difficult to maintain a certain level of 
quality of case studies without some professional resource persons 
handling the presentation of the case studies in writing. 


During the course of the workshop several recommendations 
were made which are included in the report. We feel this report 
would not be complete if some of the key observations on the 
case studies, the necessity to look at impact indicators, and some 
insights into better documentation of the work of the partners 
are not reflected. We have therefore included some key comments 
on the case studies by Cavery Bopaiah, one of the resource persons 
who helped the partners in the preparation of the case studies. 
The 7 case presentations and consequent discussions lead to the 
importance of impact indicators which could give a measure of 
success or failure of the several interventions. Therefore the 
discussions were followed by a brief presentation by Coen van 
Beuningen of Hivos head office on indicators for economic 
development, as arising out of the cases. One of the other 
recommendations by Padmini Swaminathan is the case for better 
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documentation of the efforts of the 
partners. These are reflected in the 
report as important recommendations 
of the workshop in the following 


pages. 


4.2. Key Observations on the Case 
Studtes - Cavery Bopaiah 


What seems apparent from most of 
the case studies is that many started 
with a vision that was not articulated 
in specific programmes except with the 
common goal of changing the situation 
of the people for the better. Because 
of the external forces that seem to be 
working against the people, the 
communities need to be made more 
self-reliant, and yet insulated from 
the uncertainties of the market and 
the depredations of unfriendly 
government policies. Others have tried 
to make the government work for the 
people, by encouraging the people to 
use government programmes and 
monitor their implementation. 


The first step, for most partners, has 
been to understand the lives of the 
people. Once this is done, some of the 
information is shared with the people 
so they can better understand and 
evaluate their situations themselves 
and then formulate an agenda for 
change. After the initial survey, most 
partners seem to use the information 
for awareness building and then 
mobilize people and educate them on 
how the system works and help them 
to fight for their rights. 


Many such fora have been used and 
these seem to operate outside the 
political space with objectives to create 
thrift and savings, or credit, or manage 
water resources. Even just getting 
persons together to understand their 
situations has political fallout. It 
is important to note that this 
consultation with the people 1s 
important because few today believe 
that trickle down happens. Hence it is 
necessary for real change that the 
process begins at the lowest rungs of 
the power hierarchy. Besides, the issue 
in most of these cases is just survival 
and not growth. 


Thus issues are identified, and plans 
drawn up based on local knowledge and 
skills. After identification of the issues 
the partners seem to focus on 
supporting and building towards local 
efforts rather than take direct action. 
They also support the building of 
networks and coalitions that can have 
a greater impact on the results. Almost 
always the work has helped the 
unorganized workers to find an avenue 
for the redressal of their grievances. 


While most of the partners chose to 
restrict their area of operation 
geographically, some have taken pains 
to spread their message all over the 
country and to influence legislation 
throughout the country. Some have 
tried to include their issues in election 
manifestos, so they can be included in 
the debates. Because the lives of the 
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people seem so removed from the line 
of vision of the government, advocacy 
is a very important part of their work. 
This helps build pressure on the 
government to examine the effects of 
its policies and change them if 
necessary. 


One partner uses a non-targeted 
approach, where people can become 
members of their cooperatives 
regardless of their income or caste. 
This seems to be working towards 
reducing the impacts of caste as it 
unites all members in a common cause. 
Sometimes targeted programmes can 
separate people and cause resentment 
of the beneficiary groups. In some of 
the isolated forest belts any targeting 
would not be a problem because the 
majority of the people are likely to be 
Adivasis. Here some have tried to 
encourage women to be active in the 


fights. 


Most see people’s participation as a 
necessary strategy because self reliance 
is the first step to reduce vulnerability. 
Thus local control over livelihoods 


(means of production, markets) can be. 


ensured through more traditional 
forms rather than the input-intensive 
technologies in agriculture. 


Providing information is an important 
component of all the work, whether it 
support, market 

information on 


is technical 

information or 
government projects. Information on 
prices in distant markets improves the 


bargaining power of the producers in 
the isolated rural markets while info 
on government projects helps people 
tO monitor government projects and 
demand their fair share of funds for 
development activities. 


An interesting debate here is the design 
of micro lending institutions and 
structures. The thrift cooperatives of 
CDF seem to be competing with 
government sponsored self-help 
groups (SHGs) in many villages. CDF 
is of the opinion that SHGs cannot 
build sustainable institutions as, with 
only 15 members, there cannot be 
enough activity to keep money in 
constant circulation. Secondly, 
leadership cannot always be found in 
such small groups, though feelings of 
solidarity within may be strong, the 
federations of thrifts may not be 
cohesive. But the SHGs are effective 
instruments of mobilisation and 
education in most cases as they create 
a forum for gathering and discussion. 


When women organize themselves on 
savings and credit they not only pool 
savings and access credit, but also build 
an economic base for themselves, learn 
about money management and 
develop skills to manage larger 
amounts. Besides learning to save, it 
helps them to extend their time horizon 
and gives them an ability to look into 
the future. The group processes, 
including regular meetings, establish 
trust and confidence among women. 
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Their collective decision making 
abilities grow and women begin to 
identify social issues that they then act 
on collectively. This may not happen 
with bank sponsored formation of 
SHGs because, in such cases, loans are 
given indiscriminately to fulfill targets 
and the women just end up indebted 
and clamouring for loan forgiveness. 
Hence, often the government is seen 
as a hindrance to real change as it 
comes in with huge funds (often 
externally derived) and the persons 
Operating the scheme are only 
concerned with meeting targets. 


Government has always seemed to 
have played an ambiguous role in the 
lives of the poor. On the one hand it 
funds development programs at 
considerable cost to the exchequer, but 
on the other it often seems to 
indirectly draw its revenues from the 
poor themselves. This is especially so 
when common property resources are 
involved. In the case of minor forest 
produce, its control of the market is 
ostensibly to protect the Adivasis but 
in reality it tends to keep wages low 
and extracts maximum revenue from 
the operation. 


Capacity building is integral to the 
work of the partners as they consider 
themselves facilitators to a larger group 
feeNGOs and....other . local 
Organisations. . Thus education, 
workshops and training camps on a 
variety of subjects including on joint 


forestry management, the 
management of the collecitvisation 
process, health, hygiene, paramedical 
work, para legal workers, and 
establishing market linkage are all part 
of the work. Some partners have set 
up resource centers that are accessible 
to the people. Attending meetings and 
public hearings, sharing knowledge 
and participating in discussions 1s itself 
an educational experience for many 


people. 


It must be recognised that training and 
education by the partners is not 
restricted to just the poor. It is required 
also for those in power, the opinion 
makers and for the lay citizens. Many 
partners spend considerable amounts 
of time explaining issues to outside 
groups the police, 
government officials, local power 
groups and the public at large. This is 
also done through public hearings, 
press briefings, newspaper articles, 
pamphlets and other publications. In 
the face of the insensitivity of 
government it is a necessary part of the 
partners’ work to try to influence 
policy. Some of the research papers 
have highlighted the government’s 
anti-poor policies and these have been 
read by policy makers. Pressure is also 
applied on government organizations 
through information campaigns or by 
getting local groups such as the SHGs 
to scrutinize government programs 
that impact them and to petition, 
agitate or lobby for better governance. 


including 
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A related purpose of the public 
hearings is to air grievances and share 
information on atrocities and 
misgovernance. Some of the partners 
try to share their vision with 
mainstream political parties in hopes 
of sensitizing them to the issues. 


Since government functionaries are 
more responsive to larger groups, 
many partners have been involved in 
organising and mobilizing people to 
get together to present their 
grievances. Institutionalising these 
arrangements 
important aspect of all the work. The 
groups have used various institutional 


seems to be an 


arrangements, from small village level 
groups to cooperatives and federations 
to build solidarity among the people. 
One partner, Vasundhara even had a 
federation level business plan so that 
local persons can be part of an 
expanded scale of operations. 


Together with local organising and 
federating at the district and state levels 
is the need for building coalitions at 
the state or national level. Most 
partners work at many levels, linking 
people with resources at the local level, 
building bridges with other local 
organisations, local functionaries and 
elected leaders and helping ‘to gain 
strategic spaces for rural women in 
governance systems...’. They also 
network with other _ peoples 
Organisations to organise public 
meetings.together. This collective 


identity improves their bargaining 
power. In many cases it also gives 
them the collective authority to 
monitor or oversee government work. 


Where government has_ been 
responsive, partners have been 
involved in advising the government on 
issues pertaining to the people they 
work with. Hence, the partners spend 
a considerable proportion of their time 
on research, and lobbying for changes 
in the laws. It is unfortunate that many 
partners have had to expend 
considerable time and energy to 
challenge existing interpretations of 
the law. This seems a shame as it 
indicates that citizens’ energies. are 
being used to fight the system rather 
than just to strengthen it. 


Many of the groups have worked out 
informal arrangements and rules to 
manage and share Common Property 
Resources. This is important as, in 
areas the elites have 
appropriated the common properties 
and the rest of the population has no 
access to these resources. 


many 


Some 
partners have evolved rules, or made 
institutional arrangements on how 
CPRs can be used and resources 
managed. This 1s critical for the 
protection of the resource and the 
sustainability of livelihoods in many 
areas. 


The popular micro credit programmes 
of a few years ago seem to have shifted 
emphasis to thrift and credit. There 


A 


has been recognition of the fact that 
the poor can save and they must be 
encouraged to do so. This would help 
them to smooth their expenditures 
Over time and cope with shocks such 
as sudden income loss or sicknesses. 
Besides, access to credit helps people 
to avoid the clutches of the 
moneylender. Having their own 
money in a financial institution also 
gives people a voice in decision-making 
and some control over the local 
institutions. At an individual level, it 
expands people’s time horizon and 
allows them to look towards the future 
and plan for it. This attitudinal change 
can significantly change behavior. 


As for replicability, monetary support 
can prop up a people’s institution for a 
short while, but what is more 
important is the support of the people, 
good leadership, and an ability to be 
inclusive and responsive to changing 
needs. It must be recognised that as 
long as people need the institution it 
will be sustained. Hence, institutions 
have to remain relevant. Many believe 
that federating the grassroots 
movements is the key to their 
sustainability. Further, networking 
among these organisations, help them 
to work together learn from each 
other and coordinate their activities. 
This kind of mutual support should 
help reduce individual effort required 
and make the actions more sustainable. 
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The cases raised several issues on the 
replicability of the project. This needs 
more discussion but some of the ideas 
that emerged are that funding can help 
to create pilot programs and then scale 
them up. It is not clear that these have 
the commitment of the people and 
could be sustainable. SIFFS became 
replicable in spite of the competition 
and welfarism of the government 
programme and its political patronage 
because of its effectiveness in 
controlling the power of the middle 
man. This was a tangible result that 
the fisher folk could see and hence they 
were willing to join the societies even 
when they had alternatives. However, 
even with SIFFS funding is required. 
DE PS needs 100i ts a) atte 
thousand rupees to start a new society. 
However there is a danger that a focus 
on growth and increased funding could 


cause a dilution of the initial vision. 


4.2.1. Impacts: 


What is common to each of the studies 
is the impact on people’s livelihoods. 
In each case people have increased 
their incomes, or gained greater 
control over resources, or been able to 
get better prices, or find alternate 
employment. But the benefits have 
also been in the social, political and 
legal domains. 


In many cases, the most important 


change has been the people’s ability to 


Organise meetings, express their 
opinions and articulate their needs. In 
many cases the rights of the people 
have been redefined and their collective 
identity has increased their awareness 
of these rights and improved their 
bargaining power. Institutionalizing 
this identity through registering 
cooperatives can give a legal collective 
identity and power in negotiations. 
Through the cooperatives the poor also 
gain some voice and control over their 
livelihoods. 


As many of the partners are working 
on livelihood issues related to natural 
resources they are sensitive to the 
sustainability of the environment. 
Thus there has been work on drought 
proofing, watershed development, 
rejuvenation of wells, and making the 
marine environment sustainable. The 
drought-proofing work _ has 
considerably increased crop yields, 
while the struggles for increased 
payments by the government have 
helped lakhs of people outside the 


project areas. 


Food security has increased not only 


through an increase in incomes but 
also through a choice of agricultural 
practices, promotion of vegetable 
gardens, and increase in the livestock 
population and poultry operations. 
This has not only improved nutritional 
intake but has also reduced the need 
for loans for food. In many areas fewer 
starvation cases have been reported. 


. 


Operating collective businesses is a 
great way to build confidence in the 
people. This is also a big step towards 
self-reliance. One can see from the 
case studies that self reliance is not just 
a buzzword but a very important step 
towards reducing the vulnerability of 
the people. Often small savings 
schemes may not help in terms of 
providing enough loans for them to 
start very profitable businesses, but 
they help to reduce the vulnerability of 
the people. 


Social change is best noticed in the 
membership of groups where persons 
of different groups have gotten 
together to work for a common cause. 
Women have been at the forefront of 
many battles and their leadership has 
often earned the respect of the men. 
Some men are now sharing the tasks 
of cleaning, cooking and taking care of 
the household. * Women are holding 
electoral office and working at setting 


the agenda. 


Hopefully, over time, corruption in 
government will be reduced as people 
are being mobilized to work 
collectively to monitor and oversee 


government development works and 


the provision of services. 


Sometimes it is difficult to see a 
dramatic change in people’s lives 
even after a so-called successful 
intervention. However, if we realize 
that some of the work has been fire- 
fighting in the face of great odds, then 


we see that it is creditable that more 
people did not starve, or that some 
people could continue to live on their 
own lands in spite of market forces and 
government policies threatening to 
drive them to landlessness. This in 
itself is an achievement. 


In many cases, the measurable benefits 
underestimate the value of the work 
because there are many non 
quantifiable benefits, such as 
leadership development, that may have 
a long lasting effect on the lives of the 
people but no immediate visible 
impact. Sometimes the difficulty lies 
in the fact that the benefits accrue to 


non members as well. 


Not only are the partners succeeding 
in changing the mindsets of the people 
but also that of many government 
functionaries who are made to feel 
empowered to work more effectively 
with the people. 
individual level, the time horizon of the 


Besides, at an 


people has changed and they are able 
to look further into the future than 
they used to. In addition, since they 
have taken some control of the 
government projects, they feel less 
alienated from the government 


structures. 
One weakness is the limited 
development in the areas or 


preliminary processing in the 
agricultural sector. Entrepreneurial 
development also seems to be a 
relatively neglected area of work. 


The case studies have suggested many 
areas for future exploration. These 
include a study of cooperatives as an 
alternative to the corporate model of 
economic activity, Government 
appointees as representatives of the 
politicians, targeting as a means of 
solving problems efficiently, whether 
replicability is funding driven or 
incentive driven, and so on. 


4.2.2. Conclusions: 


The Cases have helped us to realize 
that it is not just jobs that need to be 
created but that those who do work 
need to be paid a decent wage. Thus 
the first step in helping the collectors 
of minor forest produce would be to 
give them a fair payment for the work 
they do. In addition, we come to 
realize the value of forests is not just 
for their timber resources or their 
scenery but as a means of providing 
sustainable livelihoods to lakhs of 
persons living in them. This adds 
support to the imperative to protect 
what is left of our forests. 


Government can and must be made to 
serve the people and the only way for 
the poor to do so is to get people to 
Organize and agitate for their 
entitlements. People have been 
required to work cooperatively and 
share benefits and resources for the 
greater common good. This seems to 
be a case where the individual self- 
interest 1s not in conflict with the 
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interests of the larger group. They 
have sharing 
mechanisms, and conflict resolution 


evolved benefit 


mechanisms and resource 
management for sustainability. 
Community knowledge is also shared. 
As a result there have been many 
examples of coalition building that have 
led to successful state wide campaigns, 
as in the Kendu leaf campaign. These 
larger campaigns also have an impact 


on policy. 


On the information front, knowledge 
of law is power and action research 
involves people as they can see the 
situation clearly. In any case, a first 
step is to bring ‘facts’ to the notice of 
the people. Advocacy and action are 
both necessary for an intervention to 
work. 


It is possible that just as management 
schools were started for capacity 
building in the business sector we could 
use public hearings and workshops for 
capacity building in_ people’s 
movements. 


Since many of the partners are- 


outsiders to the communities they 
work with, they feel it is very necessary 
to involve the people right from the 
very beginning and allow them to 
identify priorities. They need to be 
objective about their places and act as 
facilitators for action by the people. In 
any case, it must be recognized that the 
dedication and sincerity of the partners 
is what has brought success. 


One lesson that emerges from all the — 
people is that people need to build their 
own institutions whether for credit, 
production, marketing or even 
governance. The outside institutions 
have not served them well and need to 
be made accountable. In any case self 
reliance is the only way to reduce 
vulnerability. 


The relatively small ‘monetary benefits 
that accrue from the long years of work 
by the partners seem to be telling us 
that the needs of the people are 
minimal and there may be lessons for 
the rest of us in terms of what can make 
this planet sustainable, especially in the 
face of increasing population densities. 


4.3, Indicators For Economic 
Development - Coen van 
Beuningen 


It is important to have separate 
indicators first for (immediate) output, 
then for (short-term) effect and (long- 
term) impact. 


Many examples of output indicators 
appear in the 7 case studies, such as: 
editing a press kit and newsletter, 
organizing meetings and studies, 
creating a discussion platform or a 
lobby organisation, establishing a 
credit facility, etc. 


Output indicators give information on 
spending of funds and are important 
in relation to financial reporting. It is 
possible that an organisation has a high 
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output with little effect and impact. In 
such cases it is important to review 
strategies. 


Development interventions must be 
geared towards both effects (such as 
better producer prices, higher 
capacities, and better education) and 
impact (such reduction of poverty, 
higher life expectancy, and increased 
participation in societal life). 


Indicators for effect and impact should 
be stratified, so that it is clear which 
section of society or income group 
benefited. Where an agitation or a 
public hearing or a research document 
could be an output, increase in produce 
prices for the gatherers of forest 
produce would be a result. Therefore 
it is equally important to look at long- 
term impacts along with short-term 
effects, and have measurable indicators 
along with any assessments that could 
be termed subjective. Comparisons 
could be made with base line 
information for an earlier period for 
the same group (vertical comparison), 
or with a control group (horizontal 
comparison). Vertical comparison is 
more relevant and easier, but it 
requires adherence to the same 
indicators and methodology over a 
longer period. 


Examples of some of the more 
measurable indicators for effect and 
impact which then came from the 
discussions included: 
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© Increase in and control over 
income 


° Increase in employment such as 
number of paid work days 


¢ Increase in and ability to save 
e — Increase in personal assets 


¢ Increase in occupation related 
assets 


¢ Decrease in borrowing for family 
needs | 


° Use and control over resources 
(these? “dre ‘Objectivesy;ssnor 
indicators) 


e Life expectancy 


¢ Level of control/analysis over the 
production chain (no indicator) 


¢ Drop in distress migration rate 
° Increase in forest cover 


% Access to credit. 


The strength of the case studies is that 
the indicators appear in the context of 
the problems to be solved. The above 
list is only an illustration and should 
never be imposed on a partner. For 
some indicators state/district/village 
information is available from census 
records, and the averages there could 
be used in lieu of a ‘control group’ for 
a horizontal comparison. Indicators 
need to be sector specific, and are not 
necessarily the same and relevant for 
all times in an organisation’s history. 
While measuring impact, the impact 
of other interventions and the larger 
environment too, need to be taken into 
account. 
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For the case studies comparisons in 
money terms were made between the 
input of external (including Hivos) 
funding and the observed effects or 
impacts. In all cases the latter figures 
were higher. On the one hand it is clear 
that the results can only partially be 
attributed to the organisation’s 
intervention (and thus external 
funding) and dialogue. On the other 
hand there are also non-quantifiable 
inputs and effects and impacts such as 
development of leadership and 
building organisational capacity. 


4.4. A Case For’ Better 
Documentation - Padmim 
Swaminathan 


The Case Studies that I have read 
represent a wealth of information on 
lived experiences and on-going 
engagement with struggles to secure 
sources of livelihoods and preserve 
existing sources of livelihoods. Much 
of this information is not public 
information to the best of my 
knowledge. One 
consequence of public and official 


important 


disengagement with such struggles and — 


the insights that they offer is the non- 
record [quantitative and qualitative] of 
such information and hence their poor 
or nil reflection in the data collected 
by the national-level data collection 
Bodies. Recent attempts to quantify 
the size and contribution of the 
‘informal economy’ are still more 
exclusive than inclusive since the 
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informal economies pose severe 
methodological problems for the 
existing data systems. More important, 
the economies with which these case 
studies are engaged with are extremely 
complex. In these areas we are not just 
dealing with the poor but a situation 
where poverty is so enmeshed with a 
whole range of other debilitating 
factors, economic and non-economic, 
that a resolution to the problem calls 
for simultaneous action on several 
fronts. It is our submission that unless 
the functioning of these economies 
along with the nature, type and depth 
of interventions made by Hivos 
partners in these economies are 
captured in their entirety, we will not 
be able to even begin the process of 
attempting to understand, leave alone 
measure, their size and contribution to 
their constituencies. It is in this context 
that I see the express need to 
strengthen the documentation of these 
case studies so that they are not only 
amenable to rigorous analysis but also 
‘visibalise’ the economic contribution 
that these economies make to the 
larger national economy, including the 
addition that _— specific 
interventions have been able to 


value 


contribute. 


The need for better documentation 
includes the need to build-in, wherever 
possible, zudicators that contextualize, 
quaritify and thereby enhance the 
richness and usefulness of the 
rather than 


document. Hence, 


discussing and listing indicators in 
isolation, I will discuss my approach 
to documentation with indicators 
included. The discussion here is 
common to all case studies that were 
sent to me, even if in the course of my 
discussion I refer to one or two of them 
to explicate more concretely my point: 


1 


A sense of time needs to be built 


into each of the case studies in 
Order to sharpen our 
understanding of the notion of 
change {for better or for worse]. 


For an organisation [like 
ASTHA, SIFFS, Vasundhara or 
Yakshi], a sense of time would 
imply reflecting on their period 
of existence/intervention in a 
particular area, the significant 
turning points in_ their 
organizational development and 
intervention strategies, their 
perception of their contribution 
to the community [ies] with 
whom they work, in terms of [a] 
the achievement of the targets 
they had set for themselves as 
well as [b] the processes that they 
have been able to set in motion. 


In a particular geographical area 
[which is the recipient of 
economic interventions by an 
NGO], change can _ be 
quantitatively and qualitatively 
captured in several ways. 
Quantitatively, we have several 
national, state and local level data 


collecting agencies that can be 
profitably sourced for broad 
indicators of change for the 
region, district, taluk or village 
level. These include data from the 
decadal Census volumes, Reports 
of the National Sample Survey, 
Season and Crop Reports, 
Economic Surveys of each state, 
Reports of the Comptroller and 
Auditor General of India, various 
documents brought out by the 
Centre for Monitoring Indian 
Economy, Mumbai, Vital 
Statistics put out by the Office of 
the Registrar General of India, 
Labour Bureau Reports, etc. A 
judicious mix of data from these 
various documents would help in 
mapping a broad picture of the 
economy of the region being 
studied over several time 
periods. Much of this data is 
disaggregated by district in each 
state and within each district 
it is very often further 
disaggregated by sex, age, rural- 


urban, class and caste-wise. 


By way of illustration, I would 
like to state the kind of indicators 
that can be sourced from the 
above documents for a state/ 
district. [a] Demographic 
indicators: marital status, fertility 
indicators, infant mortality rates, 
etc. [b] Employment/ 
Unemployment data, Status of 
Employment [that is, regular, 
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temporary, casual], Employment 
/ Unemployment by levels of 
Education, Employment by 
Industrial classification, etc. [c] 
Education: Enrolment, Drop- 
OUtS si Levels* > of.. Formal 
Education, School-Attendance 
Status of Children, etc. [d] 
Income-Expenditure data. [e] 
Several sources specifically and 
separately cover SCs and STs 
[like Census, NSS, etc.] [f] The 
Labour Bureau periodically 
conducts studies of workers in 
specific informal sector industries 
across states and contains data on 
wages and conditions of work in 
these industries. These could be 
used as benchmarks. As already 
stated, this list is merely 
illustrative; its usage is necessarily 
context-specific. The assembling 
of such data for the region being 
studied serves several purposes, 
in my view. It gives a broad 
picture of the change [or lack of 
it] being experienced by a region 
and in the process sharpens the 
bationale & fOr. wavo.specific 
intervention that an organisation 
might choose to make. In all the 
case studies there is need and 
scope for quantitative 
contextualization of the nature 
and type of interventions that the 
partner NGOs have attempted. 


Qualitative Indicators: 
Qualitative data serve a double 


purpose. They, at once, enhance 
our understanding of the processes 
at work, while also alerting us to 
the reasons for non-achievement, 
poor achievement or even 
contradictory achievement of 
some of our goals. More 


important, we can So arrange our 


quantitative data that the 
latter are made to speak volumes 
on quality. To illustrate from our 
case studies: almost each one of 
them has some reference or other 
to women, widows, SCs, SIs, 
landless laborers, migrants, 
illiteracy, unemployment and such 
other categories in their reports. 
However none of the reports 
make a cogent reading of how the 
simultaneous interplay of these 
factors renders it difficult for 
individuals or households 
[characterized by one or several 
of these disabilities] to break out 
of the vicious circle of poverty 
and deprivation. How, for 
example, does a woman, who is 
at the same time a widow, head 
of her household but not literate, 
poorly paid and also belonging to 
the scheduled caste, survive in the 
community that the case studies 
talk about? The irony of the 
situation is that, the case studies 
are concretely rooted on the 
prounda Tet ticye face 
qualitatively weak precisely 
because they fail to bring out the 
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stmultaneity of oppressions that 
whole communities face as well 
as what each community inflicts 
on its members, given that the 
latter are differentiated by 
gender, caste, class, occupation, 
education level, etc. 


Mies casc, Studies can be 
considerably enriched even with 
the data that they have presently 
put out by cross-tabulating the 
information. To give a few 
examples: Lokadrusti has given 
data on landholdings by caste and 
size separately. A two-way 
classification by caste and size 
would immediately tell us how 
many of the landless are SCs or 
STs. Lokadrusti also claims that 
its intervention has enabled 
employment generation. It 
would be useful if this 
employment generated could be 
quantified by nature and type of 
employment, caste and sex-wise, 
and wage-wise. What, for 
instance, were the magnitudes of 
migration that were prevailing 
prior to Lokadrustt’s intervention 
and roughly by how much has 
such migration been reduced. 
Reduction of migration also 
assumes that wages paid after 
Lokadrusti’s interventions have 
improved. However, some 
attempt to quantify these claims 
need to be made. 
VASUNDHARA has data on 


processes of production along 
with wage cost. A classification 
of the processes of production 
sex-wise, would immediately 
enhance our understanding of the 
gendered division of labour in the 
Kendu Leaf industry. In most case 
studies, we have information 
separately of wages paid to 
women and of the size of 
households. But we are not told 
anything about total household 
income or of the contribution 
that each member makes to 
household income. These details 
are crucial to enhance the 
qualitative richness of the 
documentation. 


Certain gaps in data are very 
glaring. For example, while 
numbers of SHGs, numbers 
enrolled, total loan given/ 
recovered/outstanding, are 
documented, very often the 
purpose for which these loans 
have=been taken 4 Is** noe 
documented. An idea of the 
purpose, to me, would act as an 
indicator of whether the loan is 
being used to enhance the 
disposable income with the 
household or whether it is merely 
enabling the household to 
survive. Again, none of the 
reports discuss or reflect on 
intergenerational changes in the 
areas where they work. The 
sustainability of the interventions 
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made by the NGOs, would, in 
my opinion, depend crucially on 
how it has impacted on the 
community intergenerationally. 


The aspect of whether such 
interventions are replicable 
elsewhere as also the question of 
how far the interventions can be 
up scaled in the same place, has 
not been discussed in the reports. 
A reflection on these aspects 
would, in my opinion, also imply 
a critical look at the structure and 
functioning of the organizations 
as they are presently constituted 
in order to understand what has 
made each one of them deliver 
in the way they have done 
presently. 


Finally, I would suggest that, 
Hivos in consultation with its 
partners consider seeking the 
Senvices. Of ~specialists: “or 
professional consultants to help 
its partners set in place a format 
for documentation. As I 
mentioned earlier, the processes 
at work in these economies, the 
struggle that whole communities 


are engaged with in protecting 


their sources of livelihoods in the 
face of relentless onslaught from 
‘outsiders’ interested in profits at 
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the expense of people, the 
development alternatives that the 
NGOs of these case studies have 
put in place with varying degrees 
of success — this knowledge with 
all its complexities is not in the 
public domain as yet. Part of the 
reason could be due to the lack 


_of systematic documentation [of 


the processes and changes] by the 
NGOs who are legitimately 
caught up in day-to-day fire 
fighting operations. At the same 
time many individuals and 
organizations have put in the best 
part of their adult lives in these 
areas and with these marginalised 
communities. Their knowledge, 
experience, trials and 
tribulations, the changes that they 
have witnessed as well as been a 
part of, need to be documented, 
if not for anything, to at least help 
donor agencies headquartered 
outside the countries of operation 
to become more sensitive to the 
contexts 1n which some NGOs 
live and work. But for these 
NGOs, and the help [monetary 
and otherwise] that they have 
received from their donors, the 
communities with which the 
NGOs work, would have long 


sunk into oblivion. 


Concluding Observations and 
Recommendations 
T. Muralidharan 


¢ Hivos’ commitment to supporting economic activities is very 
much located in the long- term commitment to poverty 
eradication and sustainable development. Hence, it 1s no 
accident that the majority of Hivos’ support in India continues 
to be to tribals and dalits for livelihood-related activities and 
advocacy. Indeed the case studies presented here remind us 
that poverty continues to haunt the lives of people living in 
condition of deprivations. The Millennium Development 
goals have been a source of inspiration for aid institutions 
the world over and especially for the Alliance 2015 members. 
Hivos is an active member of the alliance along with IBIS, 
German Agro Action, Concern and CESVI. Indeed the 
Alliance members have reiterated that it is vital that the 
civil societies of both north and south participate together if 
the war against poverty is to be won. The Alliance 2015’s 
leading statement is ‘In a world of plenty.... poverty in 
all its forms is the greatest challenge facing humanity’. 
The international development targets for 2015 include 


“Reduce by half the number of people living in extreme 
poverty 


— Reduce by half the number of chronically hungry people 
— Ensure access to primary education for all children 


— Eliminate gender disparity in education by 2005 
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— Reduce by two-thirds the 
number of children that die 
before their fifth birthday 


— Reduce by three quarters the 
number of women who die in 


child birth 


— Provide ACGESS to 
reproductive health services 
to all men and women that 
require it 


— Implement national 
Strategies of sustainable 
development in every country 
by 2005; so as to reverse 
trends in the loss of 
environmental resources by 
2015". — from Alliance 2015, 


World Poverty Map. 


It is clear that for people living 
on less than $1 a day and facing 
an environment that is getting 
increasingly hostile to issues of 
marginalization, one major issue 
is that meaningful economic 
activities will have to be built up 
with the poor in control. 


Indeed the workshop and the 
case studies have been a source 
of learning for all those who 
participated. The ground level 
issues, ideas of interventions 
from the people, the experiences 
of the several interventions 
provided serious civil society 
experiments in_ livelihoods 


building. 


However, as it was pointed out, 
for a more meaningful analysis 
of the interventions and results 
one needs to have a better 
information system. Sufficient 
baseline data needs to be collected 
at the beginning of all 


interventions with the necessary 


documentation for support. 
Organisations need to have 
systems in place for strict and 
systematic documentation of all 
the interventions. Necessary 
periodic monitoring and review 
of the information system will 
have to be incorporated. The data 
collected needs to be periodically 
tested for validation. For this the 
organizations need to build up 
best practices through rigorous 
documentation which gives them 
the tools to analyse what works 
best. Internal systems of credit 
flow and strict monitoring need 
to be in place in organizations to 
guarantee success. 


While most organizations do 
have sound and relevant systems, 
it may be good to exchange ideas 
on the systems followed by the 
organizations. The exchange of 
views could also lead to a critique 
of interventions and results. This 
will help organizations to get 
value for the money spent. As we 


‘are not in the charity sector but 


in the development sector, we 
need to impute costs (both 
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monetary and social). For this to 
happen we need to build alliances 
and networks that result in 
productive vertical and horizontal 
linkages. 


When working with poor 
communities careful attempts 
have to be made to build a 
framework of assistance and this 
includes both capacity building as 
well as promotion of community 
rights. Long-term institutional 
Support may be required to 
enable the organisation to show 
impacts on control of resources, 
individual and community assets, 
access to education and health 
care and public influence. 


Hivos’ involvement with its 
partners includes not just support 
for livelihoods but broad 
interventions that assist the poor 
in creating employment 
opportunities, accessing banks on 
their own and availing of credit, 
bettering their incomes and in the 
long run stimulating the 
local economy. Economic 
interventions lead to communities 
engaging with power and 
knowledge with the broader 
framework which 1s_ both 
economic as well social-political. 


These case studies demonstrate 
vibrantly what we have always 
felt when we have been on the 
field and seen over time, the 
multiple outcomes of their 
economic engagement. Hivos 
recognizes the great difficulties 
involved in working with the 
poorest of the poor and seeing 
them, over time, walk on the road 
of freedom on their own — as 
citizens who have every right, not 
only to be gainfully employed but 
also. to build economic 
enterprises which provide for 
their continued participation in 
the markets. This, of course, does 
not happen by continuous 
subsidization. What is clearly 
shown 1n the case studies 1s that 
with careful planning, the 
measuring and monitoring of the 
flows of money in the local 
economy by the _ people 
themselves, one can ensure 
productivity in livelihood efforts 
which are also self-sustaining. 
The field studies demonstrate 
that poverty is not a permanent 
condition and that economic 
interventions when successful 
ensure equal citizenship and the 
liberty of choice in the wider 
environment. 
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Section II 


Report of Hivos In-house Consultation on 
Access to Credit for Marginalised 
Communities 


Consultation on Access to Credit 
For Marginalised Communities - 
Introduction 

27 November 2002, Bangalore 


1.1. Background 


Since the inception of the Economic Policy paper, Hivos has had 
the policy of financing market dependent organisations with credit, 
and other development interventions with subsidy. Its small 
starting capital of which only interest could be used for activities 
combined with its non-charitable approach formed a natural basis 
for this policy. A loan fund was therefore a part of Hivos activities 
from the start. 


1.2. Hivos Policy on Credit 


Hivos receives applications seeking support for both commercial 
and non-commercial activities. As a rule commercial activities 
are financed with a credit for which the recipient pays a price, 
while the non-commercial activities are through subsidies. Hivos 
uses various methods or instruments for its financing such as 
guarantees, participations, loans subsidies and combination of 
these four instruments. Guarantees are generally given to 
producers organisations who cannot get credit from local financial 
institutions and the partial guarantee provided to the credit 
institution provides the necessary incentive to finance the 
organisation. Hivos can also participate with capital in the form 
of shares or venture capital or participation with fixed interest. 
Loans and subsidies are the other forms of assistance provided 
by Hivos, which is based on the need of the organisation requiring 
the credit and the assessment. 
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Over a period and with experience in 
lending, it appeared inefficient to 
provide credit directly to producers in 
agriculture, fisheries, processing, etc. 
Hence, Hivos decided to focus on 
credit to financial institutions for 
lending. For this Hivos tied up with the 
Triodos Bank, an ethical bank and 
started a joint initiative in 1994 called 
the Hivos Triodos Fund (HTF). The 
HTF combines the development 
expertise with the banking expertise of 
Triodos Bank. The aim of this fund is 
to provide loans guarantees and equity 
to organisations in the South and East 
and in South-Eastern Europe who 
provide access to financial services to 
poor people. These organisations 
either specialise in providing micro- 
loans to people and groups that 
otherwise have no or difficult access o 
finance. They may also be 
organisations that are active in trade 
Or primary/secondary production, 
while meeting specific social and or 
environmental criteria (e.g. organic/ 
fair trade, solar energy). Most 
organisations seeking assistance from 
this fund are those who often find it 
difficult to obtain finance from local 
banks. The main reasons for this are 
that they are unable to provide 
collateral or that these are relatively 
new and unknown. HTF therefore 
comes in to finance that funding gap 
and the loans are charged interest rates 
that are in line with the market rates 
of interest in that country. It is not the 
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policy of HTF to provide soft loans at 
low rates of interest or provide 
refinance loans to the local banks that 
give loans at lower interest rates. 


As per the HTF policy guidelines, the 
fund provides finance to financial 
intermediaries, Fair trade 
organizations and organizations 
engaged in organic agriculture or 
renewable energy. The financial 
intermediaries provide financial 
services to the poor who have 
otherwise no access to the traditional 
banking system. These can be NGOs 
providing microfinance, Microfinance 
institutions, savings and credit 
cooperatives, special investment funds 
to meet the requirements of target 
groups, and special windows for 
financing small businesses within 
commercial banks. 


1.3. Financial Services for the 
Poor in India 


In India Hivos has been working with 
both types of funding services and 
gradually a rich experience has been 
built up of working with partners 
needing support for their work. India 
has almost 350 million people living 
in poverty, which account for 
approximately 70 million households 
of which about 60 million households 
are in rural India. At present most of 
the Commercial Banks do not serve the 
poorer section of the society and many 
poor people turn to informal service 
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providers. Their credit needs are 
perceived as risky, their ability and 
need for savings has been undermined 
and the insurance products available 
are not tailored to meet their 
requirements, although they are more 
vulnerable to various types of 
calamities. Their credit needs may be 
to meet urgent medical attention, for 
consumption, for debt redemption or 
for starting/running small enterprises. 
The credit usage among poor 
households was estimated to be almost 
$11 billion and 80% of this amount is 
being met by informal sources. Given 
the nature of the urgency of their 
problems, it is not uncommon to know 
that there are loan sharks and 
organisations doling out credit either 
to exploit their vulnerability or to 
provide lip service to these sections 
without giving a thought on the 
implications of credit on both their 
income and social vulnerability. For 
example merely giving credit 
without back-up services in terms of 
the use of the credit, their ability to 
use the credit for sustainable 


livelihoods, for their capacity 


building, and simultaneously 
ensuring that they are not burdened 
with the borrowings are 
responsibilities that social 
organisations should perform. 
Hence, while it is clear from the growth 
of SHGs and other intermediaries that 
if credit was more readily available, 
credit usage would go up there is also 


an urgent need to look at the ethics and 
efficacy of the lending. There is also a 
need for savings and insurance services 
to the poor which meet their real 
needs. The conclusions that can be 
drawn from this is that while the 
demand for credit is not being met, 
there is also need for organisations 
giving credit to play a socially 
responsive role, which is what ethical 
banking 1s all about. 


To understand the scenario of 
Microfinance in India we need to look 
at the various sectors that cater to the 
requirements of the small borrower. 
India does have a massive network of 
formal financial institutions, almost 
well over 100 000 outlets. This is along 
with the millions of moneylenders who 
are servicing the credit needs of 
millions of Indians, both rural and 
urban form the supply side. Formal 
banks (cooperative, commercial and 
regional rural) remain the major 
institutional source of small credit but 
the share of small loans to the total 
loan amount decreased from 18% in 
1994 to 8% in 2000 which may be as a 
consequence of the massive loan 
waivers in the early nineties and the 


_ financial sector reforms taking place in 


the late nineties onwards when the 
banks witnessed movement of credit 
to the more ‘profitable’ sectors in the 
country. It may be noted that banks in 
India have to invest 40% of their 
lending portfolio in priority sector 
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lending.* RBI has declared lending by 
banks to microfinance as priority 
lending. With falling interest rates 
however, banks are rediscovering the 
Priority Sector lending as a profitable 
business opportunity. For meeting their 
lending targets under the ‘Priority 
sector’ and the ‘weaker section’, Banks 
use the NABARD ‘SHG-Bank 
linkage-project’ which ensure better 
and more efficient lending with less 
transaction costs. This is the largest 
provider of micro credit in India and 
strongly supported by _ the 
Government. At the end of 2002, 
500,000 SHGs (average 17 members) 
received credit from the formal 
financial sector (commercial banks, 
Regional Rural Banks and cooperative 
banks). The aggregate amount of loans 
to SHGs is $245m. 


The new type of cooperative 
institutions under the Mutually Aided 
Cooperative Societies Act (MACS) 
providing legally valid financial services 
of savings and thrift to poor women 
has proved to be highly successful in 
the specific states where the new 
progressive law has been enacted. The 
Cooperative Development Foundation 
(CDF), an NGO promoting of a non- 
Government cooperative model is a 
successful example. It began helping 
rural people to form thrift 
cooperatives in the year 1990 and now 
has both men’s cooperatives and 
women’s thrift cooperatives spread to 
5 districts in Andhra Pradesh. 
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There are a number of Non-Profit 
making Microfinance Institutions that 
are Trusts, Societies or Section 25 
Companies. They are retail CBOs/ 
NGOs engaged in the most widely 
practised service model being the SHG. 
They either get credit linkages 
established through local branches of 
banks or get access credit directly to 
later on-lend to SHGs. There is a small 
number of specialized microfinance 
NGOs working directly with clients, as 
they find banks not responsive to the ~ 
need of the clients. The most common 
models are the Grameen replicates. 
These NGOs have an _ unclear 
ownership structure and are legally not 
allowed to mobilize savings. They are 
either registered as ‘Trusts or Societies 
and the promoters of these 
organisations are often people with 
large ideals to help the poor and the 
needy but do not have the necessary 
resources of their own to start a legally 
valid financial entity. Over periods of 
time and with experience they develop 
a fairly large portfolio with its clients/ 
members. Some of them also mobilise 
savings, which 1s often not taken 
cognisance of by the regulatory 
authorities. On account of the success 
of the SHG model, the RBI and 
NABARD which are the apex 
regulatory institutions in the country, 
may presume that there is no need for 
a special legislation for MFIs and that 
NGOs should only act as social 
intermediaries, form SHGs and link 
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those with banks. This could further 


frustrate the growth of specialized 
MFIs. 


1.4. The Issues on Credit in India 


For an external organisation like HTF 
it is difficult to comprehend why such 
a large network of financial institutions 
and services does not provide sufficient 
access to the vast majority of the poor 
and marginalised. It is therefore 
necessary to understand the underlying 
reasons, the problems and the 
conditions within the country to 
address with — suitable 


interventions necessary at the field 


them 


level. We also need to understand the 
questions that may have difficult 
answers such as: How does 
Microfinance support the eradication 
of extreme poverty and hunger? How 
does access to financial services 
improve education, health of children 
and women? Does it create more 
burdens for the women? What is the 
appropriate interest rate? With high 


interest rates how can the small 
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enterprises sustain themselves? What 
are the regulations in this regard? 
What are the organizations that have 
the necessary legal structure to handle 
financial services for the poor? What 
are the implications of external 
borrowings by these institutions? What 
are the regulations in the country for 
external borrowings? It 1s in this _ 
context that this consultation on access 
to credit for marginalised communities 
was designed. It was also necessary to 
explore understand the 
complementary need for credit support 
and other support services that would 
be required to ensure favourable 


and 


conditions for development 


organisations in India. 


In the first two-day workshop, the 
need for financial services such as 
livelihood of the poor and their savings 
and credit had been made explicit in 
seven case studies. The question in this 
section 1s to what extent the financial 
sector can provide such complementary 
Services. | 


‘Priority sector is a focused lending to certain sectors such as Agriculture, Small Scale Industry including rural 
artisans’ village and cottage industry and cottage industry and Tertiary sector. Tertiary sector includes small 
business, retail trade, small road and water transport operators, professionals and self employed, housing, 
education, consumption, self-help groups, food and agro based processing industry, software industry, and 
venture capital. RBI further stipulates that 5% of the net bank credit goes to women. 


‘Weaker section’ lending means lending to small and marginal Srncis: agril labourers, SC-STs, SHGs, loans 
under government sponsored schemes, artisans and village cottage industry where a loan does not exceed 


Rs. 25000. 


Access to Credit for Marginalised 
Communities - Workshop 
27 November 2002, Bangalore 


© The Participants 


The participants at the workshop included several microfinance 
practitioners in the country, all the case presenters of the workshop 
of the previous 2 days, representatives of other newer partners 
which had received credit/equity support, representatives of Indian 
regulatory agencies, of agencies providing credit for on-lending 
as well as marketing purposes, and of international agencies that 
had provided credit to development agencies in India. Hivos 
regional and head offices, as well the Hivos Triodos Fund, were 
represented at the consultation. The list of participants is at 
Annexure 5. 


© Venue 


The consultation was held at Shakti Resorts, on the outskirts of 
Bangalore. 


0 Methodology 


The consultation was designed so as to have on board first the 
ground realities on successes and failures in reaching credit to the 
poor. This was followed by experiences from networks and rating 
agencies of microfinance institutions. The policy and regulations 
governing microfinance operations and institutions in the country 
followed. Experiences in providing credit for marketing were then 
shared, as were experiences of international agencies in providing 
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financial services in India. In each 
session, presentations were followed 
by discussions. The schedule followed 
is at Annexure 4. 


© Introductory Remarks: 


Shobha Raghuram, Director, Hivos 
Regional Office welcomed the 
participants and gave a brief 
introduction on Hivos. Hivos had its 
Origins in the Humanist movement, 
and it currently supports around 700 
development organisations in 30 
countries. Hivos’ operations in India 
began in 1979 and =~ with 
decentralisation in early 1990, regional 
offices were set up in India, Costa Rica 
and Harare. The bulk of Hivos’ support 
in India was for dalits and tribals 
stretching across 10 states, around the 
key sectors of economy, culture, 
environment, gender, human rights 
and HIV/AIDS. 


The India portfolio currently stays at 
around Rs. 27 crores of annual grants, 
of which 51% went to organisations of 
the poor. The funds are for financing 


direct development interventions and 


concrete activities in the field to reduce 
poverty as well as for indirect 
interventions such as for policy making, 
legal reforms, cooperative action and 
critical engagement with governments. 
Hivos partners in India have highly 
transparent financial and management 
systems of their own organisations as 
well as in the organisations of the 


disadvantaged that they have helped to 
establish. Civil society building is the 
major plank that Hivos works on. The 
India programme is distinct for its 
Organizational support profile. 
Organisations being supported 
include membership organizations, 
organisation for collective bargaining, 
community organizations and co- 
operatives. The consultation 1s 
important, Shobha said, as it had 
helped bring together people from 
different backgrounds on access to 
credit. 


Muralidharan, the Hivos Economic 
Programme Officer then explained 
that during the preceding 2-day 
workshop on economic interventions, 
the role of credit had been touched 
upon in most of the presentations. 
With 70 million households living in 
poverty, it was important to understand 
their credit needs. He spoke about 
social banking among commercial 
banks, the cooperatives and the RRBs 
and felt that in the formal financial 
systems credit was regarded as a tool 
for upliftment of the poor. The banks 
normally just grant loans and recover 
the money lent, quite ignoring the 


_ human aspects of poverty. Banks do not 


have the structure to provide quality 
service for the poor while the NGOs 
work solely on looking at aspects of 
quality lending for their poor clients. 
Therefore bank lending is less efficient 
than MFI and NGOs. 
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However the question today is how to 
increase incomes for the poor, how to 
provide full employment, and not only 
on how to provide access to credit. 
There is therefore a need for a cross 
learning from experiences and multi- 
institutional cooperation to respond to 
the complex responses to the 
multidimensional problems and issues 
of poverty alleviation. Muralidharan 
referred to the issue raised by Amartya 
Sen in his work,’ Development as 
Freedom’, where Sen writes, “The 
availability and access to finance can 
be a crucial influence on the 
economic entitlements’ that 
economic agents are practically able 
to secure. This applies all the way 
from large enterprises (in which 
hundreds of thousands of people 
may work) to tiny establishments 
that are run on micro credit. A credit 
crunch, for example can severely 
affect the economic entitlements 
that rely on such credit.” 


Coen van Beuningen concluded this 
opening session and spoke of Hivos’ 


experience of providing credit. Up to 
1995, Hivos had provided credit to 
producer groups and _ these 
interventions were fraught with 
problems of long distance monitoring. 
Hivos also experimented with 
providing support for the setting up of 
revolving fund — again, with poor 
results; few funds were kept at their 
value, and few covered their costs from 
interest earned. Hivos then felt that 
financial services rendering has to be 
done by well-trained and professional 
people, as otherwise indiscipline creeps 
in. Any failure in this field is a very 
serious setback, and, therefore, Hivos 
has now elaborated its policy in this 
regard. Hivos itself has stopped issuing 
new credit facilities. It has linked with 
a professional bank — the Triodos Bank 
in the Netherlands. Together, Hivos 
and the bank have created a separate 
fund called the Hivos Triodos Fund to 
strictly separate the credit line from the 
grant line. So far, 30 MFIs have been 
provided with credit from the HTE of 
which 2 are from India. 


it Sen, Amartya; “Development as Freedom”, Oxford University Press, New Delhi. Pp.39. 
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The Workshop Dialogues 


This one-day workshop had many speakers from their own areas 
of specialization. They had a difficult task of not only speaking 
about their organizations, the work they do and the issues in the 
sector in a short period of time. It was difficult to provide the 
whole matrix of the Microfinance sector in one day and so the 
presentations were grouped into 5 sessions so that the issues 
concerning the sector were brought out and discussed within the 
given period. The five sessions were: 


1. Successes and Failures of Credit for the Poor — to give an 
overview of the formal financial sector and the new 
generation financial institutions which are operating in the 
country. 


2. Networking and Rating Agencies - The network 
organizations who play a vital role in providing support 
services and helping building up of the financial structures 
for the poor. 


3. Policy and Regulatory Authorities - The regulatory 
authorities to give an understanding of the framework within 
the country and also to understand the issues from a country 
perspective. 


4. Credit for Marketing — ‘To understand same of the efforts 
of linking credit with marketing as access to markets should 


ao 


be an important course to The first session started with the topic 
developing sustainable ‘Successes and Failures of Credit for 
enterprises and livelihoods. the Poor’, with presentations from 
S Vishwanatha Prasad of Basix, R 
Prabha of Canara Bank, and R K 
Agarwal of SIDBI. The session was 
Chaired by V Vivekanandan. 


5. International Experiences with 
Financial services - To have an 
Overview of the experiences of 
different donors and also to have 
an understanding of the issues in 

_ other countries as well. 


3.1. Successes and Failures of Credit for the Poor 
3. 1. 1. BASIX 


. BASIX j is a new generation ve fivelinGed promotion institution which = 
_ was set up in 1996. The mission of BASIX is to promote a large number | 
of sustainable livelihoods, including for the rural poor and women, through 
the provision of financial services and technical assistance in an integrated — 
manner. It is a group of financial services and technical assistance companies 
_ such as Bharatiya Samruddhi Finance Limited (Samruddhi), registered 
with the Reserve Bank of India as a Non Banking Finance Company, the 
main operating entity through which credit is delivered; Indian Grameen 
Services (IGS) an NGO, registered as a Section 25, not-for-profit company, 
involved in providing technical assistance and support services to Samruddhi 
borrowers and other rural producers and institutions and the two are held 
together by BASIS Ltd, the holding company, through which initial equity 
investments were made in Samruddhi. A vast majority of the borrowers 
of BASIX are the rural poor, particularly the landless and women who 
promote self-employment. However, all the poor do not want to be self- 
employed. Thus BASIX also lends to rural commercial farmers and non- 
farm enterprises, which generate much-needed wage employment for the 
rural poor. BASIX thus addresses customer segments in different sectors. 
It has adopted an approach to microfinance that serves the needs of 
different segments of customers through different channels. Its varied 
lending methodologies are aimed at reaching the poor at reasonable 
transaction costs. Their loans can be classified into (1) direct loans and (ii) 
indirect loans. Direct loans are extended to rural producers through a 
network of village/mandal based Customer Service Agents (CSAs), 
mandal/district based Field Executives and district-town based Unit Offices < 
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Vishwanatha Prasad, CEO of Basix, 
representing the new generation of 
financial institutions started with the 
statement that Basix came into being 
‘as a result of the failure of the banking 
sector in reaching the poor and 
marginalised communities’. The 
mission of Basix is to provide loans to 
poor rural women and men, and also 
help create new employment 
Opportunities for them through 
support to micro enterprises and 
commercial farmers. The aim 1s to have 
Rs. 1000 million in loans outstanding 
with 100,000 customers, by the year 
2005. Recent data show that nearly 
48% of the loans are delivered through 
Joint Liability Groups, and the share 
of loans through women Self-Help 
Groups had gradually reduced from 


25% to 6%. This is short of the 


organisation’s target of a minimum of 


10% of its services to the lowest income 
groups. Basix is a non-banking 
financing company (NFBC) and 
therefore not allowed to take deposits 
from its clients. This hampers the 
growth and financial sustainability of 
the company. The issues they face are 


that the organisation is unable to raise 
savings has they are an NBFC and do 
not have the mandate from the RBI 
to collect savings. There is always a 
growth 


tension between and 
profitability as the cost of transaction 


to reach the poor 1s high. 


Workshop Dialogues: 


¢ The organisation has difficulty in 
hiring quality people given that 
about 1500-1700 loans are given 
per month per branch. 


° Unable to raise savings from 
clients due to regulations and also 
despite getting good rating 
reports. 


° There 1s always tension between 
growth and profitability as the 
cost of transaction to reach the 


poor 1s high. 


8 Attention was drawn to possible 
abuse when customer service 
agents are remunerated on the 
basis of loans granted and 
recovery. 


EE 


3.1.2. Canara Sete 


k is is one e of the premier banks in the country, with strong — 
mentals, , good quality. customer orientation and epitomizes a good | 
mercial and social banking. For the year March 2002, the 
ad gistered a net profit of Rs. 741 crores with significant | | 
) rovement in capital adequacy ratio of 11.88% and good asset quality | 
the net NPA ratio being only 3.89% of the total advances. The Bank has 
a. computerized 65% of the branches and accounts for 81% of ageregated 
business. It provides a wide array of services, such as, Networked ATMs, 
: _ Anywhere Banking, Telebanking, Remote Access Terminals, etc. 


e ‘Commercial consideration has not diluted the Bank’s role in ioe 
priorities and is in fact the first bank to be conferred FICCI award for 
~ contribution to rural development. 


ee Highlights & Working Results: 2001-02 at a glance 


- Gross profit stood at Rs. 1656 crore in 2001-02, registering a 46.4% 
. growth. 

_- Net profit shot up to Rs. 741 crore from Rs. 285 crores. 

_- — Capital adequacy ratio went up to 11.88% as on March 2002. 


: Gross NPA declined to 6.22% as the year ended March 2002 and 
net NPA also declined to 3.89% during the year. 


__- The global Business of the Bank rose to Rs. 97157 crores registering 
a growth rate of 12%. 


- __ The credit portfolio of the bank increased to Rs. 33127 crore as on 
>» | March 2002. 


: Priority sector advances, at Rs.10536 crore, formed 41% of net credit 
as against the RBI stipulated norm of 40%. 
- : 2 Under Kisan Credit Card Scheme 7.4 lakh farmers were issued cards 
3 with credit coverage of Rs. 1633 crores. 


: - Source : Website : www.canbankindia.com 


R Soebhs Deputy General Manager 
(Priority Credit Wing) of Canara 
Bank, HO, Bangalore representing the 
formal sector®’'= ~ the 
Nationalised Commercial Bank gave 
a presentation by tracing the history 


financial 
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of the bank and also a brief overview 
of the history of social banking in the 
country. Canara Bank is 96 years old, 

and is the 3" largest commercial bank 
in the country. It had found agricultural 
finance to be very successful, and had. 


No 


found lending through special schemes 
such as Prime Minister’s Rozgar 
Yojana to be a failure. Lending through 
Joint Liability Groups had been 
successful initially, but that, too, had 
failed. The loan waiver of 1991 had had 
a negative effect on borrower’s 
behaviour. All nationalised commercial 
banks including Canara bank have a 
mandate to lend 10% of their net credit 
to the weaker section. However the 
transaction costs for lending to the 
poor is high and needs to be reduced. 
He said that the branch network in the 
rural areas is coming down and so also 
the credit deposit ratio from 60% to 
40%. Rural lending has also come 
down from 14% to 12%. Only around 
0.1% of total advances by the banking 
sector lay with SHGs, as banks needed 
strong voluntary agencies and member 
based organisations in the field before 
providing credit. In his PowerPoint 
presentation Prabha showed current 
trends in the financial sector which 
showed how the Banks are drifting 
away from small credit for low-income 
groups and how lending to SHGs 


either directly or through NGOs or. 


MFIs is gaining ground steadily. The 
commercial banks and the RRBs leave 


a gap, which is partly being filled in, _ 


by NGOs and the new Microfinance 
Institutions. These MFIs need to 


assume a critical mass to emerge as a 
business proposition for banks to lend. 
He stressed the need for a proper 
regulatory framework for developing 
the MFIs. He also said that Canara 
Bank is looking for opportunities to 
link to SHGs and for cooperation with 
NGOs, who can mobilise potential 
clients into SHGs. 


Workshop Dialogues: 


° NGOs should do sufficient 
handholding and work for long- 
term in the field] andeticn 
command bank credit. 


8 Financial sustainability 1s 
important for MFI’s to be 


financed by Commercial Banks. 


e MFIs do not have a vision of 
making profits and remain 
sustainable and therefore are 
suspect of being financially viable 
for bank lending. 


¢ Suitable regulatory framework is 
required for METs. 


¢ Canara Bank is interested in 
funding NGO MFPs and tie up 
with donor organisations for 
lending at cheaper rates of 
interest. 


—— 


3.1.3. SIDBI: 


$m all a eee Bank of foe 2 (SIDBI) is an apex financial 
& | institution for promotion, financing and development of small scale industries _ 
in India. SIDBI is committed to developing a strong, vibrant and responsive : 

. : small scale sector and provides quality services devoid of any systemic and 

procedural difficulties. Besides financing, SIDBI provides developmental | 
and support services to SSIs under its Promotional and Developmental (P&D) 
schemes. The focus of such assistance is to ensure-Enterprise Promotion, 
- Human Resource Development, Technology Upgradation, Environmental 
and quality management, Information Dissemination and Market Promotion. 
Their initiatives are now oriented to serve rural entrepreneurs and youth, 
particularly women through programmes to empower them and motivate 
them to undertake entrepreneurial ventures. It has launched a major project 
called the “SIDBI Foundation for Micro Credit” (SEMC) as a proactive step 
to facilitate accelerated and orderly growth of the microfinance sector in 
India. SEMC is envisaged to emerge as the apex wholesaler for microfinance 
_ in India providing a complete range of financial and non-financial services 
such as loan funds, grant support, equity and institution building support to 
the retailing Microfinance Institutions (MFIs) so as to facilitate their 
development into financially sustainable entities, besides developing a network 
of service providers for the sector. It has been operating as a specialised 
_ Department of SIDBI from January 1, 1999. It is in contact with leading 
_ academic institutions such as IRMA, XIMB and IIFM to ensure that the 
scope of their current programmes are enhanced to capture the current trends 
and meet the demands of the sector. SFMC has facilitated technical inputs 
for value enhancement of the programme offered by XIMB, while it is in the 
process of tying up technical assistance to enhance the scope of the 
programmes being currently offered by IRMA. The poor in the rural areas, 


~ even a woman, can be ‘credit-worthy 1s the conviction with which SIDBI has 


__ responded by channelising small credit to poor through NGOs and MFIs 
with the objective - laying a firm foundation for microfinance activities in 
_ the country. 


| Source : Website : wwwsidbi.org 


R K er esi? General 
Manager, SIDBI, RO, Bangalore 
representing the bulk lending 
institutions in the sector gave an 
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overview of their strides in the sector. 
SIDBI is the apex financial institution 
in the country for the small-scale 
sector. It has a microfinance initiative 
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in collaboration with DFID which has 
Rs. 100 crs earmarked for lending 
microfinance institutions and another 
Rs. 100 crs as a grant component for 
capacity building of MFIs. It has made 
cumulative credit disbursements of 
Rs. 1,227 million to microfinance 
organisations for on-lending, and 
provided Rs. 75 million for capacity 
building. The rate of interest charged 
by SIDBI at present is 11% for lending 
to MFIs. They also lend at 9% 
to NGOs who on-lend to small 
borrowers at 15% and with loan size 
of Rs. 10000/, which is essentially to 
meet the smallest borrowers. The 
percentage of non-performing assets 
in lending to MFIs is mere 1.51%. They 
have already assisted 179 MFIs in the 
country and they propose to become 
the apex financial institution for MFIs 
in the country. It is now developing a 
support service to provide wage 
support for young professionals to join 
MFIs. Agarwal felt that micro credit 
is critical to the poor and more 
importantly it 1s the timely availability 
which is critical. To achieve this it needs 


a different and more efficient loan - 


dispensation system which is met by 
the MFIs. He however stressed the 
need for capacity building and the 
necessity to develop a proper legal and 
regulatory framework for MFIs. He 
also felt the need for a new class of 
service providers such as rating 
agencies, appropriate systems, 
management capacity, management of 


risks, efficient accounting and decision 
support systems, training for capacity 
building, etc. SIDBI on its part 
provides loans, equity, capacity building 


support and other support services. 


Workshop Dialogues: 


¢  SIDBI proposes to become ‘the 
APEX institution’ for MFIs and 
expects to enter into equity 
participation. 


e .- Capacity “Building 7 ana 
Professional training require- 
ments — Interested in providing 
training to students of IRMA on 
Microfinance so that the sector 
gets qualified and trained- 
manpower to be absorbed by 


them. 


* DFID has placed Rs. 100 crores 
for capacity building of NGOs 
and MFIs which is under-utilized. 


¢ They have assisted 179 MFIs in 
the country so far and charge 11% 
interest to the MFIs. They also 
insist on a Term Deposit of 10% 
as collateral for the loan granted. 
It was also informed that this 1s 
being reviewed. 


3.2. Networking and Rating 


Agencies 
The second session on experiences of 
‘Networks and Rating Agencies’ then 


followed, with presentations from 
Mathew Titus of Sa Dhan, Shankarlal 


a 


of INAFI, and Tanmay Chetan of M- 
CRIL The session had R Prabha, 


Deputy General Manager, Canara 
Bank in the Chair. 


3.2.1. Sa Dhan: 


: GEDia was established 4 in 1998 as an association i the coming i tare pe e 
“seat Bank, BASIX. Friends of Women’s World Banking (FWWB), — 
SANGAMITRA, Rashtriya Gramin Vikas Nidhi (RGVN), Professional : 
Assistance for Development Action (PRADAN), Society for Helping, Awakening — 
Rural. Poor through Education (SHARE) and the Development of Humane — 
_ Action (DHAN) Foundation. They are an organisation playing a key rolein 
— the microfinance sector in the country. Sa-Dhan is a network organisation _ 
Se and started functioning as an association since the latter part of 1998 and 
was registered on 21st July 1999 under the Indian Societies Act 1960.Its 
mission is to build the field of community development finance in India, 
to. help its member and associate institutions to better serve low income 
households, particularly women, in both rural and urban India, in their 
I: _ quest for establishing stable livelihoods and improving their quality of 
life. It aims to establish an enabling environment for wide- -sweeping 
changes. Provide a platform for grassroots level member organizations, 
co-operatives, NGOs and self-selp groups to come together and formulate 
_ finance systems that are responsive to needs of the lower and lowest income 
segments of society. Encourage savings, credit and insurance services. 
__ Effect policy changes at the micro and macro level. Offer technical assistance 
and support to strengthen existing, and promote new sustainable 
livelihoods. And finally, to integrate them with social developmental efforts 
in nutrition and health to ensure that economic gains go hand in hand with 
a improving the quality of life of the houschold and the community. After 
a all hee is only one of the meanings of the word, Sa-Dhan. 


Source : Website Se sa Daniors 


Mathew Titus, Executive Director, Sa 
Dhan, 


(MFOs). Sa Dhan is engaged in a 


a Microfinance Network _ three-track approach to address the 


organisation representing some of the 


major MFIs in the country stated that 
the poor needed not just credit, but also 
savings and insurance services. Sa 
Dhan is a network of community- 
based microfinance organisations 
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issues of the sector. Firstly, it assists in 
building strong Community-Based 
Financial Institutions. Secondly, it 
works on sensitising mainstream 
financial institutions to provide 
microfinance and thirdly it works on 


—— H’Vos 


advocacy for a more progressive 
environment in which MFOs can 
function. It is also engaged in capacity 
building at all levels. The majority of 
the MFOs are registered under Section 
25 of the Companies Act, while others 
are registered as _ for-profit 
organisations as NBFCs and under the 
new cooperative act. He said that recent 
trends indicate that there is a major 
increase in Bank Loans to SHGs, 
which has crossed Rs. 1000 Crores and 
reached 6 million borrowers. He felt 
that the banks should be allowed to 
treat lending to MFIs as a part of the 
priority sector lending. He felt that the 
interest rates should be left to the 
discretion of the institutions and 
suggested a rate of 13 to 15% for 
lending to MFIs. He also suggested 
that the MFIs, which do not take 
deposits from its clients, should be 
exempt the regulatory 
requirements to be met by NBFCs. He 


from 


3.2.2. INAFI: 


said that Sa Dhan urges the sector to 
work towards a self-regulatory 
framework, because it is not expected 
that the RBI will soon have a 
comprehensive regulatory framework 
in place complete with monitoring and 
control mechanisms. 


Workshop Dialogues: 


° Discussions followed clarifica- 
tions on the RBIs regulations on 
the automatic ECB route to 
finance MFIs. 


¢ Microfinance under the co- 
Operatives existed mostly in AP. 


¢ NABARD Financing of MFIs 

which is a new portfolio was 
in great detail 
particularly with regard to — 
delays. It was concluded that 
NABARD has just made a 
beginning and the system may 
take a little time for stabilization. 


discussed 


a ae. he ceaaae! ohne oe oad he aon ye poverty, 
_ that there was a need for an. exclusive network for INA Fl i in India. 


e ‘India has been established in the later part of 2000. wil me 


ti gh 


while Saaining organic link with the ane ieee 


— oom 


r i oc INA a "I he is set the ¢ following i ideals. i | 
rt y and boepaeias sie women, 2 . 


ee 


e qt al ty of the reach to enable the poor to come out of ‘poverty: 
a marred credit plus appr oach with empowerment of the poor 
: ae important clement. Socio- -economic empowerment 1 iS one 


N S Shankarlal, Chief Executive of 
Kalanjiam Development Financial 
Services representing the INAFI 
network gave his presentation on the 
activities of the network. INAFI is a 
network organisation with about 10 
members in the country. It does not 
see microfinance in its isolated form 
but with gender and poverty in focus. 
It believes in institution building and 
microfinance is seen not as an end in 
itself, but only as an entry point for 
reaching the poor and addressing 
issues and concerns that affect them. 
They believe in building of strong 
people’s financial institutions. INAFI 
works on self-regulation of the new 


3.2.3. M-CRIL: 


Microfinance Institutions. In India this 
network is a year old and they are 
working constantly with international 
networks in developing strategies for 
self-governance and standard setting. 


Workshop Dialogues: 


¢ Capacity Building of the Self- 
Help Groups, the federation 
structures is an important step for 
sustainable development. 


° Self Governance is necessary for 
the sustainable development of 
these people’s institutions and for 
which standard setting and 
benchmarking is important. 


7 “Micro-Credit Ratings and Guarantees India Limited (M-CRIL) started 
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- ; operations in 1998 as a pioneering initiative in microfinance ratings. It is 
o the leading microfinance rating agency in Asia. M-CRIL has been conceived 
with the idea of promoting the mainstreaming of the microfinance sector 


py Hivos 


and increasing the links of MFIs with banks and financial institutions so as 
to enable lenders to reduce risk through the use of professional 
creditworthiness assessments; help lenders (and donors) channel and 
monitor their funds more efficiently and generate a substantive and reliable 
information base for decision making. 


With its core team of 8 staff they have undertaken a total of 80 ratings so 
far in Asia. The rating instrument is fine tuned to undertaking credit 
worthiness assessments in underdeveloped or developing economies. It 


context in developing regions and has developed a very rigorous 
methodology and external validation mechanism in their assessment of 


organisations. 


Source: Website: www.mcril.org 


Tanmay Chetan, Team Leader, MCril, 
representing the rating institutions 
stated that MCril originated from 
EDA Rural Systems. The microfinance 
institutions were considered to be in 
the higher risk category and not 
suitable for lending by formal financial 
institutions. MCril started rating MFIs 
to indicate different parameters of the 
MFIs_ which helped financial 
institutions to decide whether they can 
be lent. It therefore aims at facilitating 
flow of funds to MFIs. It develops a 
rating system that 
information on the quality of the MFI 
in a wide range of areas. MCril looks 
at payment capacities, performance 
and managerial capabilities and quality 
of governance. So far, 135 ratings have 
been undertaken, of which 99 were of 
Indian MFIs. Performance and 
managerial capabilities, as well as 
governance quality are. looked at for 


| 
| 
| 
| has unparalleled field experience and understanding of the socio-economic 


provides. 


7 


the rating, with 13% of weightage to 
governance, 36% to management 
and 51% to financial 
performance. Additionally, there are 
some minimum qualifying standards 
that need to be met and the MFIs are 
graded as alpha, alpha (-), beta (+), 
etc. They recommend an MFI to be 
credit worthy if it scores more than 
beta (+). This rating work could be a 
valuable contribution to the regulation 
of the Microfinance Sector. 


resource, 


Workshop Dialogues: 


¢ On validity of rating it was 
clarified that the rating given to 
an MFI after detailed assessment 
is valid for a period of 1 year. 


© To a question whether social 
, aspects where considered while 
rating, it was clarified that the 
standards are still 


being 


developed and will take some that the MFIs follow certain 
more time. minimum standards of 


d discipline. 
*  MCril has a tie-up with ‘Micro transparency and discipline 


Rate’ and GCI which are 3.3, Policy and Regulatory 
internationally known rating Authorities 


institutions. 
The third session was on ‘Policy and 


* Summing up — MFI being a new Regulation’ and was Chaired by Rama 
. Institution in the country, if there Reddy, Executive Director, CDF 
are failures and if people lose with P J Thomas, Assistant General 
confidence in the institution the Manager, Reserve Bank of India and 
entire sector can get affectedand R |W Kummur, Deputy General 


it is only the poor who will be Manager of NABARD making 
deprived. Therefore ratings and presentations. 


standard setting is required so 


ay ts Reserve Bank of India: 


_ the Reserve Bank of India was eciblished on Apa 1, 1935 in accordance 
with the provisions of the Reserve Bank of India Act, 1934 and has its _ 
central office at Mumbai since inception. RBI’s Central Board generally 
superintends and directs the Bank’s affairs. The Urban Banks Department 
looks after the regulation and supervision of primary co-operative banks. 
Acting as regulators for Regional Rural Banks, State/Central Co-operative 

_ Banks and Local Area Banks; Monitoring implementation of Government- 

sponsored poverty alleviation schemes; Implementation of Banking 
Ombudsman Scheme: A scheme set up by the Reserve Bank of India to 
give members of public an easy and inexpensive forum for redresva of 

‘their grievances against banks. 


Historically, Industrial and Export Credit Department (IECD) laid dire . 
_ detailed policy prescriptions for lending operations of banks. Important 
activities of the Banking Supervision Department include licensing of new 
_ banks, expansion of foreign and domestic banks, approval for setting up 
__ of subsidiaries and undertaking new activities by commercial banks and — 
follow-up for rehabilitation of weak banks. | | 


The RBI also tenders legal advice on various matters referred by the 
operational departments/offices/associates of the Reserve Bank. The 


fa nics dc dnd nnn ees dca cess nsession nahn nen nn an 


ee hig = as HAVos 
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| Monetary Policy Deparment i 1S responsible oe sy nol 10 
and rl eire shee: of the annual sagaetds and credit en 


Indian rupee nd management and investment of ven ae ign ae 
7 of ae Reserve Bank of India. The essential framework | 


Penk Accounts (DGBA) is ponten for dicchaaliny & certain oe 
traditional central pope? EAICHORS, Viz. > Aes as bankers t t ° » the b ba ks 


co mublic debt of ‘ida central and state governments has Sponeeie on n the Reserv 

-- Bank by virtue of the Provisions of Reserve Bank of India Act, 1934 
agreements with the respective governments. The Reserve Bank of, Ind 1 
has a rich tradition of economic research. Renders advice/assistance : 

e offer i its views in the realm of economic policy form ulation and in shap 

. soeegont ee and financial cecal for Soe tae 


‘Source : Website : wwwabi. org. in 


P J Thomas, Assistant General 


Manager, Reserve Bank of India, 


RPCD, Bangalore represented the 


regulatory authority. He said that 
microfinance interventions are 
recognised the world over. In India, 
MFIs are now growing, reaching the 
poor, aiming at sustainability and 
building on local systems. Due to the 
increasing focus on Microfinance he 


said that RBI has set up a special micro 


credit cell along with NABARD. In 
February 2000 detailed guidelines were 
issued by the RBI, deregulating 
interest rates charged by banks and 


MFIs. The interest rates on lending to 


Microfinance organisations are left to 
the discretion of the Banks. For banks, 
on-lending for micro credit is now 
recognised as priority loans, which 
ought to form at least 40% of total 
loans. RBI guidelines define 


H?V0s ”, me > Se ae 


Microfinance as thrift with credit and 
not isolated as credit alone and include 
both thrift and credit, in rural and 
urban areas. A circular was issued in 
September 2000 regarding external 
commercial borrowings making any 
legal entity eligible for external 
commercial borrowings up to 50 
million US dollars, with a repayment 
period up to 3 years. Now, however, 
individuals, trusts and non-profit 
making agencies have been prohibited 
from accessing ECBs. As MFIs are 
different to banks, there will be need 
for regulation, especially if savings are 
mobilised to protect the interest of the 
small savers. He said that there is one 
more circular issued by the RBI on 4° 
October 2002 which clarifies the role 
of the Microfinance Organisations and 
that the RBI has set up 4 informal 
groups to study the structural 
sustainability, funding, and capacity 
building. He advocated hands on 
supervision and self-regulation of 
MFIs. Thomas recognises that the RBI 
does not have the Manpower to 
implement such a regulation and that 
it would be important to look for a 
combination of external organisations/ 
agencies for auditing/rating and self- 
regulation. Lastly, he also felt that 
apart from thrift and credit, providing 
insurance is fast gaining ground as a 
‘ necessary financial product for the 
poor. 


Workshop Dialogues: 


° Interest rates to Micro Credit 
Organisations are left to the 
discretion of Banks. 


a RB. acuidelines. sdetmnuc 
Microfinance as thrift with credit 
and not isolated to credit alone. 
The guidelines on Microfinance 
so far only refer to credit and are 
silent on savings. This aspect 
needs to be taken up with the 
Cetitral =" Bank =25y= tne 
practitioners, as savings is an 
important part of Microfinance 
and a service provided for the 
poor. It was also felt that this 1s 
an area which requires deep 
study and only after consensus on 
possible solutions are clear the 
Gentral-" Bank = should, pe 
approached. 


¢ ECB through the automatic 
channel stipulates a period of 
repayment of up to 3 years and 
an amount of $50 million. 


° Individuals, Trusts and Non- 
profit organizations cannot 
access ECB. 


° It was felt that while thrift and 
credit is being addressed under 
Microfinance to a great extent, 
insurance is also becoming 
important. 


¢ Microfinance is a newly emerged 
concept and therefore has a long 
way to go to develop the sector. 


= 2 err 2 gh 
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Clarifications from the RBI — on the RBI whose Email 
ECB can be sought from the ecdbangalore@rbi.org.in 
Exchange Control Department of 


3.3.2. NABARD: 


1S? 


The National Bank for Agriolente and Rural ( Develauiene is the apex ; 


: financial institution for lending to Agriculture and Rural Development ; 


| | projects in the: country. Under its Microfinance programme, it has a vision — 
| fOr empowerment of rural poor by improving their access to the formal — 
credit system through various MF innovations in a cost effective and : 


- ee | manner. 


Its mission nade Micotnanec is to extend financial services to phe uae . 
- of India’ 5 unreached and underserved rural poor numbering nearly 100 i. 
i million through one million SHGs with focus on women sung. a ae | 


i ‘soe ao various microfinance interventions. 


2) “has been encouraging infor aes called Farce Clubs : | : 


LS (: Cs) ‘under its programme popularly known as Vikas Voluntary Vahini | 


VV) Programme. The clubs formed under the VVV Programme spread . 

the message of ‘Development through Credit’ and inculcate the repayment _ 
: ethics among borrowers. These clubs also have significant potential to _ 
work as SHPIs (Self-Help Promoting Institutions). Accordingly, a module 2 


: was developed to support them to function as SHPIs. The module envisages 
financial support to nodal bank branches and FCs for meeting expenditure | 


- on ji) awareness building on SHGs among volunteers and nodal branch : | 
staff, (ii) training of identified FC volunteers to work as facilitators (iii) 2 


required stationery for SHGs promoted, (iv) reimbursement of expenditure : 


: : incurred by the facilitators in promotion of SHGs, and (v) incentives to . 
the VVV clubs for acting as SHPI. The module is now helping available _ 
independent facilitators like school teachers and Lite health workers 3 2 


a to form and. nurture SHGs. 


! Source : Website : _ www.nabard, org. ) 


R M Kummur, Deputy General 
Manager, NABARD, Bangalore, 
representing the regulatory and policy 
making body on microfinance 
presented the issues in the sector and 


oe 


how the concept of Self-Help Groups 
came to be recognized as the means to 
meet the credit needs of the poor. 
Micro credit is a decade old in the 
country. From among the 60 million 


poor households in the country, it is 
estimated that 4 million SHGs can be 
promoted. However, till date only half 
a million such groups have been 
promoted. They have together 
accessed Rs. 12 billion as loans, while 
their savings are estimated at Rs. 13 
billion. Rs. 9 billion of refinance have 
been made available from Nabard. The 
task of building 4 million groups 
is daunting. He felt that mere 
institutions cannot take the movement 
forward, the people themselves have 
to. He felt that SHGs can federate and 
the federation can go to an MFI for 
credit which will also help reduce 
transaction costs. Local leadership, too, 
is very much needed to emerge from 
grassroots. NABARD provides seed 
capital for capacity building of the 
players. Training is another important 
factor and Training institutes are 
needed in every district for all levels of 
functionaries. The commercial banking 
sector is moving away from small loans 
as transaction costs in handling small 
loans were high. The moment of 
reckoning has come. People through 
the SHGs have shown that the interest 
rate is not important — access and 
adequate quantum of loan is more 
important. In such a case we need to 
look at the sustainability of the lender. 
It is likely that we may wake up to the 
fact that many MFIs are not 
sustainable. Here he felt that 
sustainability of the institution is more 
important than a large portfolio. 
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Regarding cooperatives which are 
people’s institutions with the largest 
reach with 94000 Primary Agricultural 
Credit Societies, there is the problem 
of dual control which is an issue. He 
however cited the example of Bidar 
District Central Cooperative Bank in 
Karnataka and Howrah DCC Bank 
which have made significant 
contributions. He concluded by 
drawing attention to 4 issues: a) Rs. 
13 billion has been garnered as savings 
from the poor when we thought that 
poor cannot save. This not only 
showed how important savings is for 
the poor but also gave an indication of 
the importance of insurance products 
which are so necessary for the poor and 
has immense potential. b) There 1s 
need to graduate from micro-credit to 
micro-enterprise for which strategies 
have to be developed. c) Auditing of 
accounts of the SHGs is an important 
area which needs attention. d) 
NABARD lends to Section 25 
Companies. This is however not for 
start up companies. 


Workshop Dialogues: 


° The potential for Microfinance is 
60 million households and about 
4 million groups of which only 
0.5 million groups have been 
reached. An amount of Rs. 12 
billion has been lent among the 
groups and the savings of the 
poor members of the groups is 
estimated at Rs. 13 billion. Task 


iene Hos 


of reaching 4 million groups is 
daunting. 


There are different players 
(NGOs, MFIs, SHGs, SHG 


federations, etc) and NABARD 


gives seed capital for capacity 
building of the players for which 
Training is important and 
Training institutes are required 
throughout the country. 


Microfinance is there for 10 years 
now and there is need for 
graduating from micro credit to 
micro enterprise. 


Auditing of SHGs accounts is an 
important area which needs 
attention in view of the sensitive 
nature of the funds management 
by illiterate groups. 


NABARD has recently started 
lending to MFI which are Section 
25 companies but this is not for 
start up companies. 


3.4.1. NCDC: 


3.4, Credit for Marketing 


\ 


The next session was on ‘Credit 
for Marketing’, with David 
Gibbons in the Chair, and Veena 
Nabar of the National Cooperative 
Development Corporation (NCDC), 
Panchaksharam of South India 
Producers’ Association (SIPA), and 
G Raju of Grama Mooligai making 
presentations. With the increasing 
number of states that have enacted the 
progressive cooperative act, a number 
of producer cooperatives are emerging. 
Enactment of new laws pertaining to 
Producer Companies is on the anvil. It 
would be therefore necessary for 
NGOs to consider initiatives on 
producer organisations. The idea of 
this 
programme was to focus attention of 
the participating NGOs to look at 
markets and also inform us the 
challenges the markets: of different 
produce pose. 


including session in the 
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cooperatives, besides income generating stream of activities such as poultry, 
dairy, fishery, sericulture, handloom, etc. 


Loans and grants are advanced to State Governments for financing primary 
and secondary level cooperative societies and direct to the national level 
and other societies having objects extending beyond one state. 


Its sources of funds are Internal accruals, market borrowings and allocations 
from Government of India including International assistance. Following 
are the purposes for which assistance is provided by NCDC. 


1. Margin money to raise working capital finance (100% loan) 
Strengthening of share capital base of societies (100% loan) 


3. Working capital to regional/state level marketing federations (100% 
loan). 


4. Term loan for creation of infrastructural facilities like godowns, cold 
storages, equipment financing, purchase of transport vehicles, boats 
and other tangible assets 


9. Loan assistance ranging from 60% to 95%. 


Term and investment loan for establishment of new, modernisation/ 
expansion/rehabilitation/diversification of agro-processing industries. 


7. 100% Subsidy for preparation of project reports/feasibility studies, 
etc. 


The assistance from NCDC is not individual beneficiary oriented, but is 
meant for institutional development of Cooperatives. NCDC supplements 
the efforts of State Government by recommending the proposal of 
individual society/project to NCDC in the prescribed format. The proposals 
are examined and after a field appraisal, formal sanction of funds is 
conveyed to the State Govt. The release of funds depends on progress of 
implementation and is on reimbursement basis. The period of repayment 
of loans ranges from 3 to 8 years. The rate of interest varies from time to 
time. 

NCDC also has programmes/activities for which subsidy is provided which 


are as follows: 


- Storage in North-Eastern Region. 


- Cold Storage in all States Tribal Cooperatives — for processing units, 
storage/show room, etc., transport vehicle. 


——p Vos 


- etc., in 1 backward states. 


a | underdeveloped least “developed s states : and UB, 20% = ; 
.. provided. | _ ... 


| “Source : ee / jnede. nic.in 


Veena Nabar, Chief Director, (Plan and 
Coordination), NCDC, representing 
the apex institution which supports 
cooperative institutions gave a 
presentation on the activities and 
support provided to cooperative 
institutions in the country by NCDC. 
It may be noted that cooperatives form 
the bulk of the rural institutions 
providing credit and marketing 
support to the rural producers in the 
country. When we _ look at 
empowerment of the people and 
building of sustainable people’s 
initiatives for accessing the markets, 


cooperatives have an important role to” 


play. The presentation began with the 
origin of NCDC and its objectives were 
explained? -NCDC-—1s= thej.apex 
cooperative body in the country and 
provides financial support only to 
cooperatives, through state 
governments. All its funds are raised 
from the government (14%), banks 
(63%), 


international agencies 


HOS 


(currently 0%), and internal accruals 
(23%). Recently, the Act, viz., the 
NCDC Act under which it was 
constituted, has been amended 
permitting it to make direct loans to 
cooperatives against security as against 
the present system of routing funds 
through the State Governments. 
Loans have been made largely to 
individual cooperatives, though there 
has been some bulk lending when 
international funds have been involved. 


Workshop Dialogues: 


¢ The amended NCDC Act now 
provides for lending directly to 
the cooperatives instead of 
through the State Governments, 
making it less bureaucratic. 


¢ This amendment is useful in the 
context of the liberalized parallel 

, cooperative laws enacted by the 
different state government and 
societies registered under this act 


can access facilities and services 


provided by the NCDC. 


© With the imminent passing of the 
Multi State Cooperatives Bill and 


3.4.2. SIPA 


the Producer Companies Bill into 
enactments, many institutions 
would be benefited. 


Panchaksharam, Executive Director, 
South India Producer Association, 
(SIPA) said that it was promoted in 
1985 as a need-based voluntary agency 
by different producer groups. It is a 
federation of Producers Associations of 
South India, registered as a society and 
which works with voluntary agencies, 
NGOs, producer cooperatives, 
network of SHGs and artisans. Of the 
7000 producers that it deals with, 85% 
are women artisans. SIPA’s core 
objective is linking social and economic 
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U's ph iGsophy i is to elite Teor: S initiatives eee Leung - - 
kL aring towards mutual support and socio-economic development ofthe | 
 Needylt i is a non-profit marketing organisation representing more than _ 
- 60 producer groups in the southern Indian states of Andhra Pradesh, _ 
_ Karnataka, Kerala, Pondicherry, and Tamil Nadu. SIPA offers support in 

_ the areas of market search and export promotion, managerial training 

: / and skills development, information and documentation-sharing, and 
consultancy services. SIPA processes export shipments for several artisan 
_ groups familiar to SERRV customers; Bethany Colony Leprosy 

_ Association, Edayansathu Women’s Cooperative, Kushalakala Arts x 
. Crafts, and Bhagavatula Charitable Trust. 


Source : Website : www.sipacrafts.com 


activities for 


empowerment 
sustainable development of the 
marginalised. SIPA aims at market 
access and capacity building. It engages 
in exports with fair trade networks and 
mainstream markets. It also handles 
direct marketing through 2 retail- 
marketing shops located at Madras and 
Puttaparthi in A.P They also conduct 
exhibitions and fairs for direct 
marketing of produce. They have a 
wide range of products from their 
producers such as handicrafts, textiles, 


REE HAVos 


food, leather and utility items. Their 
annual export turnover is through 21 
Organisations in the world and is about 
WS eto Crores; «rhe issues) 
challenges in the sector are: a) Need 
for credit (Working Capital) at 
concessional interest rates, b) 
Availability of raw materials of 
consistent quality, processing facilities 
and c) Adequate production and quality 
of products. They feel there is need for 
collectivisation and visibility of Fair 
‘Trade in India and have formed the Fair 
‘Trade Forum in India. 


Workshop Dialogues: 


e SIPA exports crafts, textiles, 
food, leather and utility items for 
21 organizations to the tune of 
Rs. 2.5 crores per year. It is felt 
that there is need _ for 
reorientation of products, 


3.4.3. Grama Moohgeale 


organizations and clients that 
they service. 


Since much of the produce 
exported is from very small 
producers, there is need for credit 
(working capital) at concessional 
interest. 


There is always a lack of 


sufficient raw materials for 
processing and since they have to 
meet international standards they 
have to maintain adequate 
production both in terms of 
quantity and quality. This is a very 
difficult issue. 


Fair Trade 1s a less known concept 
in India and so also the Fair Trade 
Forum — India. There is need for 
collectivization and visibility of 
Fair Trade in India. 


Gram Mooligai is an innovative ¢ public | limited company ; with s self 
LQ ‘groups (sanghas) of collectors and cultivators of medicinal p 
bs ‘ apie board of Gram Moaliey, has gions 


only cultivate medicinal plants/produce medicinal products but are also- 
shareholders of the company. Sanghas, thus, share in the profits of the 
company and in return contribute to capital formation. The company has 
been promoted by the NGOs of the Medicinal Plants Conservation 
Network (MPCN) in Southern India pioneered by the Foundation of 
Revitalization of Local Health Traditions (FRLHT). The network has been 
carrying Out pioneering initiatives in the field of conservation of medicinal 
plants and its sustainable use. The company can supply a wide variety of 
products through either collection or cultivation. To assure the producers 
and the buyer of steady flow of supply and also to free both from the 
vagaries of market price fluctuation, the company prefers to enter into tie- _ 


ups with buyers for collection and cultivation. 


Source : www.village-herbs.com 


G Raju, Managing Director, Grama 
Mooligai presented stating that Grama 
Mooligai meaning ‘village herbs’, is a 
public limited company whose shares 
are held by SHGs. It engages in bulk 
trading of medicinal herbs, either 
gathered by members, or cultivated by 
them. The company is subsidised 
by FRLHT (Foundation for 
Revitalisation of Local Health 
Traditions, a large NGO working on 
traditional health practices) on the 
basis of performance. Its purchase 
policy is to give 70% of the sale price 
to the producer, 10% given to them 
and taken back as share, 10% to 
collaborating NGOs as service fee, 5% 
towards the company’s overheads, and 
5% towards reserve funds. It is a new 
initiative and is working on a business 
model to help the SHG members in 
realising better returns for their 
produce. 


Workshop Dialogues: 


° Bulk trade of medicinal herbs is 
quite a challenging task meeting 
different market conditions and 
requirements. 


¢  Procured mainly from sanghas by 
collectives or cultivation through 
the Self-Help Groups formed for 
the purpose, providing 
livelihoods for the poor tribals 


¢ Grama Mooligai is a business 
model and registered as a Public 
Ltd Company with share holding 
from about 500000 members 
through the SHGs 
federation of SHGs. 


and 


oa 


International Experiences 
with Financial Services 


The last session on ‘International 
Experiences with Financial Services’ 
had Tini van Goor in the chair, and 


mame COMES FS 
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presentations were made by Bas 
Rekvelt of the HTE, Klaas Hoff of the 


3.5.1. Hivos Triodos Fund: 


Rabobank, and Rekha Mehra of the 
Ford Foundation. 


Caen nen ee eneemnanene 


Hivos‘Iriodos Fund (HTE), founded in 1994, is a joint initiative of the 
Humanist Institute for Development Cooperation (Hivos) and Triodos 
Bank. Within this Fund the two organizations make it possible for people 


organizations in the South that: 


—nnnnnmannmnaie 
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energy) 


in the North to become involved, through special savings accounts and by 
giving guarantees, in grassroots economic development in the South. 


The aim of the Fund is to provide loans, guarantees and equity to 


° specialize in providing micro-loans to people and groups that otherwise 
have no or difficult access to finance, | 
| 
| 
| 


° are active in trade or primary/secondary production, while meeting 
specific social and/or environmental criteria (e.g. organic/fair trade, solar 


The Hivos-Iriodos Fund is managed by Triodos and supervised by a 
Supervisory Board, appointed by Hivos. 


Source: “Finance for Sustainable Economic Development in the Sout * 


| HiivosTriodos Fund - Brochure. _ 


Bastiaan Rekvelt, Investment Officer, 
Triodos Bank, representing the Hivos- 
Triodos Fund gave a presentation on the 
objectives of the fund, its origin and the 
experiences in other countries. He said 


that the Triodos Bank is a 20-year-old | 


bank with total assets of the Bank 
exceeding Euro 750 million. The bank 
is considered to be a transparent bank, a 
green bank, as their clients know where 
their funds go. Triodos Bank and Hivos 
have jointly established the Hivos 
Triodos Fund (HTF) to provide credit 
facilities to Microfinance organisations. 
HTF has a portfolio of more than Euro 
and has supported 


10 million, 


HAV0s acre eo 
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enterprises in Africa, Latin America and 
Asia. The Triodos Bank also manages 
another fund viz. the Triodos Doen Fund 
with a portfolio of Euro 22 million. They 
are also promoting another fund called 
the Fair Share Fund in 2003. The HTF 
takes up equity participation and also 
grants Term Loans at commercial rates. 


The loans should be equivalent of over 


Euro 200,000 in local or hard currency, 
repayable in 1 to 5 years with variable 
instalments depending on cash flows. 
The criteria for investment are based on 
the country’s legal framework, the 
market, the organisation and its 
operations and financial status. While 


appraising a proposal for funding, the 
country situation is assessed, which 
looks at the legal framework, the 
economic situation, the currency risk and 
the interest rate. The market the 
Organisation caters to such as target 
group, the geographical spread and 
location, competition, demand and 
pricing are studied. The organisation’s 
ownership structure, Board of Directors, 
management, support departments and 
the external support it has are taken into 
account. Financial details such as audited 
statements, business plans and 
projections and ratios are analysed. The 
legal framework in Latin America 
permits easy investment. In India there 
are still a few hindrances that make 
investments in the Microfinance sector 
difficult. The issues are interest rate 
interventions, the legal framework for 
lending in the country, the governance 
aspects of the organisations requiring 
funding and the equity held by the 
organisations. The HTF does not 
provide grants or soft loans or technical 
assistance. 


3.5.2. Rabobank Foundation: 


Workshop Dialogues: 


° Interest rate is an issue because 
of the cost of funds and the 
currency risk which needs to be 
borne by the MFI. 


framework of the 
engaged in 


os , Lepal 
organizations 
microfinance is complicated as 
there is no separate law for 
microfinance and also for an 
external lender granting finance 
to such organizations has 
bottlenecks. 


¢ The Equity base of the MFIs is 
weak and therefore it is an area 
for assistance. 


¢ Only Term Loans of more than 
2,00,000 Euros are considered by 
HTF and it can be given in local 
currency or hard currency. 
Repayment period can be from 
] to 5 years as per the assessment 
of the investment officer. 


¢ The responsibility to recover the 
loan vests with the HTE 
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America and Russia flooded European markets. Reluctant to resort to a 
protectionist strategy, the Netherlands government encouraged the sector _ 
_ to compete internationally. In an attempt to hold their own, farmers were _ 
forced to borrow heavily, and at exorbitant rates of interest. With farmers 
in a state of financial crisis, the newly established Farmers Unions took 
action. One of its strategies was to encourage the formation of credit _ 
_ cooperatives along the lines of those established in neighbouring Germany. 

Thus the first ‘cooperative bank’ in the Netherlands was founded in Geldrop 

in 1896 and this initiative was quickly followed by hundreds of simular 

banks. 


A hundred years after the first cooperatives were set up to assist a struggling 
farming sector, Rabobank is the largest bank on the domestic market with 
424 local independent banks serving more than 7 million ELS 560,000 | 
members and 135 branches worldwide. 


In 1972 the two central banks merged, as did their foundations, to create 
the Rabobank Foundation — in Dutch known as SSR, Stichting Steun door 
_Rabobanken. The Foundation’s main objective is to improve the living 
standards of disadvantaged groups with no access to finance, through ~ 
_ financial and technical assistance. The financial assistance consists of small 


aid grants and repayable loans. 


Source : Website : www.rabobankfoundation.com 


Klaas Hoff, of the Rabobank 
Foundation gave an account of their 
experiences in lending to microfinance 


institutions within the country and in 


other countries as well. Giving a brief 
of Rabobank which is one of the 
largest bank in the cooperative sector 
in the world, he said that the Rabobank 
is over 100 years old. It 1s a secondary 
institution made of cooperatives for 
farmers. It is considered to be one of 
the soundest banks in the world. Thirty 
years ago, the Rabobank Foundation 
-was created, to repeat the Dutch 


they work 


experience elsewhere. The Rabobank 
Foundation gives Technical Assistance, 
financial support and Training Support. 
They try to achieve their objectives by 
three approaches: They have started a 
new MEI in Indonesia known as YPP; 
through existing | 
organisations active in Microfinance 
support and have assisted 16 partners 
in India, and also support cooperative 
banks. In all Asian countries interest 
is a big issue. In other countries, the 
central bank guarantees the negative 
margin for the extra interest due to 


currency fluctuation. In India the 
weakest point is savings, which is not 
allowed outside the membership, and 
there is no guarantee for the deposits. 
Repayments have been a problem in 
India particularly due to the laws of 
repatriation of funds to the donor 
country. 


Workshop Dialogues: 


Interest is a big issue in all Asian 
countries and they are able to 
provide the funds at low interest 
because their cost of funds is 
quite low. 


assistance and training for 
cooperatives. 


Weakest point in the sector is 
savings which the Financial 
Intermediaries are not allowed to 
attract from their clients. This 
could reduce the cost of funds for 
the MFIs but the regulations do 
not provide as the organizations — 
are not trusted. 


Repayment experience is not 
favourable in India because until 
recently the organizations were 
not allowed to repatriate funds 
from India. 


e Rabobank Foundation also gives 
technical assistance, financial 


3.5.3. Ford Foundation: 


The Ford Foundation is a resource for innovative people and institutions 
worldwide. A fundamental challenge facing every society is to create 
political, economic and social systems that promote peace, human welfare 
and the sustainability of the environment on which life depends. Ford 
Foundation believes that the best way to meet this challenge is to encourage 
initiatives by those living and working closest to where problems are 
located; to promote collaboration among the nonprofit, government and 
business sectors, and to ensure participation by men and women from 
diverse communities and at all levels of society. Such activities help build 
common understanding, enhance excellence, enable people to improve their 
lives and reinforce their commitment to society. 


The Ford Foundation was founded in 1936 and operated as a local 
philanthropy in the state of Michigan until 1950, when it expanded to 
become a national and inter-national foundation. Since its inception it has 
been an independent, nonprofit, nongovernmental organisation. It has 
provided slightly more than $10 billion in grants and loans. The Foundation 


: . HVos 
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operations. 


of knowledge. 
: The Foundation’ S goals are to: 
. > Strengthen democratic values: 


: o Reduce poverty and i injustice 


o Advance human achievement. 


: Source : Website ; -www.fordfound. org 


Rekha Mehra, Programme Officer, 
Development, 
Foundation, New Delhi, representing 


Economic 


an important international donor 
organisation, which has also worked for 
many years in the country gave a 


presentation on their policies, support 


and experiences. She said that Ford 
Foundation is a ‘resource for people 
world wide to fight poverty, for equal 
justice and knowledge’. They began 


a 


no ones owns Ford Motor Company stock, and j its s divemined ponte : 
is managed to provide a perpetual source of support for the Foundation 
programs and operations. The Foundation established an office i in India i in 
~1952 which was the Foundation’s first programme outside the United - 
States, and the New Delhi office remains the = ee ae its overseas is 


: oe ata and anegemedt livelibocdls iueen right 
_ ea education and culture, ae — and a 


‘innovative concepts and approaches, and promote generation and sharing - 


c . Promote international cooperation 


2 ihe Foundation pursues these goals mainly iy a grants ¢ or Flo 1 
that build knowledge and strengthen se snes oak and networks. 


Ford . 


their work in India 50 years ago, to 
increase employment, productivity and 
incomes. They have now focused on 
Microfinance for the past 10 years. 


Ford Foundation focuses on building 


institutions that are financially 
sustainable with a significant outreach. 
Apart from its grant support, through 
its Programme Related Investment 
(PRI), it is able to provide direct loan, 
equity, and guarantee support. They 


decide the interest rates and the terms 
for repayment of loans and recovery 
of the amount lent is a goal they set 
for themselves. They also have a loan 
loss provision. She suggested that 
exchange risk could be borne by the 
funding agency itself. Ford has a 50- 
year-old MoU with the Government of 
India. 


Workshop Dialogues: 


¢ Assisted Policy and Advocacy 
work on Microfinance through 


their assistance provided to Sa- 
Dhan. | 
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The interest rates and the terms 
of assistance to an MFI can be 
decided by the Ford Foundation. 


Donor. role. 18s {Usteonc 
contributing factor in poverty 
eradication. 


On funding strategies to a 
question of how they manage the 
exchange risk it was felt that the 
donors can take the risk by 
themselves. 
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Concluding Session 


After the five sessions, Coen van Beuningen and Cavery Bopaiah, 
as discussants, made brief presentations on the matrix provided 
by the presentations during the day. The former spoke of a 
common understanding during the previous 2 days, that savings 
and credit facilities are important instruments. He was amazed 
that today suddenly the discussion on interest rates popped up 
again, because during the previous days it was not an issue as 
such. Interest rates have to relate to transaction costs, and not to 
prime lending rates. Interest rates can go down by being more 
efficient with good MIS and management of funds. Another 
problem area that was identified and which needs to be tackled is 
that of equity capital and thus ownership of financial institutions. 
Different equity products can be developed. Local stakeholders 
should be at least part owners. Government institutions like SIDBI 
or NABARD should not be a majority stakeholder; foreign 
investors could play a temporary role in equity. The third problem 
that propped up today was that of lack of savings facilities. If 
many organisations get into offering savings facilities under the 
new cooperative law and large savings are generated, then the 
RBI might need to bring 1n regulation. He also drew attention to 
the fact that in the RBI definition of Microfinance, savings is 
integrated. However they are silent about savings in the various 
regulations stipulated by them/ A fourth problem is the lack of 
resources for capacity building, specifically resources free of 
Government interference. Training facilities exist but further 


FV0s gt 


curriculum development remains to be 
done. A final problem is the limitations 
imposed by the authorities on 
international funding of Indian MFIs. 
The authorities should be more 
transparent on the arguments behind 
these limitations. 


A lot of valuable information has been 
brought in during the last three days 
and this information can contribute to 
solutions for problems. There seems 
to be a consensus on the direction of 
the solutions. In addition there are 
experiences in other developing 
countries, which could also contribute. 
But more time, for critical exchange 
and lobby work will be needed to solve 
these problems. The Microfinance 
Industry in India is growing fast. Let 
us keep in mind that our mission 1s to 
render better services to low income 
groups in India. Any regulation or 
definition of Microfinance should relate 
to this mission. 


The latter drew attention to the need 
of more and more resources for 


further lending by organisations such 
as Basix. She expressed anxiety over 
possible abuse when customer service 
agents are paid by MFIs, on loaning 
and recovery basis. She also drew 
attention to the fact that Canara Bank 
was willing to consider softer loans to 
MFIs. The transformation of NGOs 
into MFIs needs to be carefully 
examined, as Microfinance was not the 
only route to economic development. 
It was only an entry point for other 
social possibilities. 


The chair Padmini Swaminathan spoke 
of the need for access to credit for 
marginalised communities. She felt 
that at this juncture it appeared difficult 
to address the credit needs of 
marginalised groups sufficiently and 
adequately; especially as the viability 
of the credit providing organisations 
was in such focus. The consultation 
ended with a vote of thanks to all 
participants by Muralidharan. 
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Policy Recommendations 
and Conclusions 
T. Muralidharan 


The country has a strong financial system providing services to 
the different sectors. There are several types of financial 
institutions operating over centuries with financial systems and 
procedures inherited by these institutions from the founding 
organizations and entities. Over a period of time, regulatory 
systems have been put in place by the Government and through 
appropriate authorities. Many of the systems and regulations 
are very stringent because of the vast numbers of financial 
institutions providing services in the country. 


Lending to the poor through the focused microfinance 
intermediation rather than traditional unregulated moneylenders 
is of a relatively new origin 1n the country as also elsewhere in the 
world. The one-day consultation focusing exclusively on credit 
provided an opportunity to all the participants to get a brief 
glimpse of the scenario within the country in respect of access to 
credit for the poor and the marginalised. It brought out several 
issues and also recommendations for further action. It also threw 
open several windows for cooperation, networking and 
consultation within the sector which were useful to all the 
participants. The issues which were debated during the workshop 
are discussed under the different heads given below: 


HPVs a 


5.1. Legal Frameworks country. The types and legal forms of 
financial institutions as is functioning 


There are several institutions actively . 
in the country can be summarized as 


engaged in addressing the 
requirements of the poor in the 


Apex /Regulatory Institutions 


Reserve 


given below: 


Regulatory and supervisory 


Bank of 


authority for all financial 


institutions in the country 


An apex finanaal organisation for 
development of small industries. Does 
not cater to agricultural sector. Funding 
to MFIs through the SIDBI foundation 
for Microfinance. 


SIDBI = Lending, equity 


Lending and 


An apex financial organisation 
for agriculture and rural 
development. Supports the 
SHG bank linkage programme 
under Microfinancee. 


regulating 


Lending An apex financial organisation 
for housing. Supports housing 
for poor through 


Microfinancee. 


Lending An apex financial organisation 


for women catering to 
Microfinancee sector 


Formal Financial Institutions 


Commercial 
banks including 
private sector 
banks like 
ICICI, HDFC 
Bank, GTB etc. 


$ 60m. All products | Currently 106 banks in the 
country of which 20 are 
nationalized banks. ‘Total no. of 
branches is over 60,000. 
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Regional All products | Government owned; no private 
capital allowed. There are 196 
RRBs in the country. 


Rural Banks 
(RRB) 


Local Area 
Banks 
(LAB) 


State and 


district saving 


Cooperative 
Banks 


Lending and 


Limited to work in small areas. 
Ownership is in the private 
sector. Only one bank operating 


at pr eae Ae 


Government controlled. There 
are 94,000 co-operatives and 
many more started under the 
new Act. 


Microfinancee Practitioners (financial intermediaries 


NBFCs $0.4m. ceDe Cis Dy: 
savings only 
under _ strict 
regulations 


Section 25 fendine 


Lending, saving 
and insurance 
under member. 


Lending, 
and 


(societies 
and Trusts) 


saving 
1 Tish a icc 
i fo ce EF 
members 


Hos 


Nine types; regulated by RBI. 
Very 


institutions have been able to 


few Microfinance 
bring in the necessary equity 
requirements to 
NBFCs. 


become 


Not for profit-MFI Reg. under 
Sec. 25 of Companies Act, 1956; 
not regulated by RBI 


The parallel co-operative Act has been 
enacted in 8 States in the country, 


NGOs, registered as Societies and Trusts 
acting as financial intermediaries. 
Although many of them are mainly 
engaged in promoting SHGs, some of 


them have been carrying on the role of 


MFIs providing financial services to the 


poor. 


_ The current regulation in the country 
requires $400,000 capital to form an 


NBFC which is the legal form for a 


Microfinance Institution at present. 
The RBI does not allow the 
mobilization of savings even for such 
newly formed NBFCs unless they are 
in existence for a number of years (at 
least 3 years) and have necessary 
ratings done by an accredited agency 
to qualify to get an approval for savings 
mobilisation. The NGOs are not 
allowed to invest in equity of NBFCs 
and thus the transformation into an 
NBFC is not possible. Although many 
NGOs are mobilizing savings from 
their members, this actually 
contravenes the RBI Act. Also, the 
NGOs can lose their charitable status 
(no income tax) if they earn substantial 
part of their income from lending 
activities because Micro credit 1s 
currently not considered as a charitable 
activity under the income tax act. 
Recent clarifications from the RBI on 
External Commercial Borrowings 
state that 
institutions such as NGOs are not 
eligible for the automatic route to get 
external commercial funding. 


non-profit making 


Several NGOs are also engaged in 
promoting SHGs which are then 
linked to the commercial banks. This 
is actively promoted by NABARD and 
the commercial banks in the country, 
especially with an idea to reduce 
transaction costs. But for the long- 
term sustainability of the SHGs, the 


NGOs have been promoting a federal 
structure of groups of SHGs and 
registering them either as societies or 
as cO-operative institutions, especially 
in states where the liberalized co- 
operative law has been enacted. These 
federal which are 
community-based organizations, act as 


structures, 


financial intermediaries and access 
credit from lending institutions and 
provide other financial services. 


It is felt that the regulatory framework 
needs a new category of specialized 
‘Microfinance NBFC’. Necessary legal 
systems need to be put in place for the 
CBOs other 


intermediaries to ensure sufficient 


and financial 


transparency and sustainability. 


5.2. Self Governance and 


Standards Setting 


During the discussions it was clear that 
the Reserve Bank of India would find 
it difficult to ensure supervision of all 
the financial institutions in the country 
self 


governance and standards setting for 


and has been advocating 
intermediaries. 
Therefore, there is need for civil society 


to intensely work with the financial 


the financial 


intermediaries, to network and set 
standards for ensuring sustainable 
development of this sector. 


5.3. Savings 


The Reserve Bank of India’s definition 
of Microfinance includes savings and 
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credit. Microfinance has shown that 
the poor can also save. In fact, savings 
is very important to them to meet 
emergent needs. The problems 
hindering their savings have always 
been because of vulnerability and 
exploitation, either within the 
household or in the community. 
Therefore, savings is an important 
financial service that needs to be 
provided for the poor although it 
largely goes unrecognized. There is 
need for providing necessary systems 
for safety of the savings of the poor 
for which necessary frame-works both 
legal and regulatory needs to be 
developed. It is also necessary to 
provide interests on the savings 
products at rates provided in the 
financial markets. 


5.4. Insurance 


The workshop also highlighted the 
necessity for providing insurance 
services for the poor. The insurance 
products are required both for covering 
the life of the clients as well as for the 


assets. Presently, many of the MFIs _ 


provide such services which are either 
optional or are covering only part of 
the risk to asset or life. There is need 
for standardization and also necessary 
legal frameworks in this regard. 


5.5. Interest Rates © 


As far as interest rates are concerned, 
the banks are charging to small 
borrowers the Prime Lending Rates 
(PLR), which is around 11% now. The 
Reserve Bank of India has abandoned 
the interest rate ceilings for all 
borrowers but is still prescribing lower 
interest rates for small borrowers who 
borrow less than Rs. 2, 00,000/- to be 
at the PLR. For lending to SHGs it 
does not prescribe any rate of interest 
and has left it to the discretion of the 
banks and therefore is dependent on 
the refinance rate of NABARD. 
NABARD’s refinance rate for bank’s 
lending to SHGs is 6.5% and they 
provide 100% refinance while the rate 
for funding the banks for SMEs (Small 
Micro Enterprises) is subsidized at a 
rate of 10%. Loans for housing are 
steadily decreasing irrespective of the 
PLR and this trend is expected to 
continue for some more time. The 
interest rate scenario in the country for 
the past 3 years 1s indicated in the table 
given below. It may be observed that 
the rate of interest has been steadily 
declining over the years. What needs 
to be observed is also that for the 


ultimate poor borrower, the rate of 


interest hovers around 15 to 24% flat 
per annum. 


i. LE a a 


12% 
10% 


a L595 
13.5%-15.5% 
12.5% 

12% 

15% 

13% 


SIDBI (APEX) — rate to MFIs 
NABARD (APEX) lending rate to SHGs 


<$4,000 
> $4,000 
<$ 500 
to SHGs 
>$ 500 
to SHGs 


Commercial banks 


(PLR based) 
RRBs 


House loans (depending on term) 
Cooperatives 

MFIs 

SHGs to clients 


If we look at the matrix above, we 
observe that the interest rate to the 
ultimate poor client is the highest and 
ranges from 15 to 24% flat and in some 
cases even beyond. Even the 
commercial banks and RRBs financing 
through SHGs indirectly promote a 
higher interest regime by leaving it to 
the SHG to decide what it ultimately 
charges the borrower/client. It is only 
the co-operatives which provide the 
lowest interest to the ultimate 
borrower. 


It is necessary for the financial 


8.5%-11% 
11.5%-14.5% 
15%-24%(flat) 
>20% (flat) 


interest rates can become a burden 
rather than a benefit and whether the 
enterprises can sustain such high levels 
of interest rates. Even if the enterprises 
can sustain higher interest rates, which 
is Only in the short run, the MFIs 
should consciously strive to ensure 
greater efficiency to reduce costs and 
consequently the interest rates. This is 
necessary as the small enterprises are 
very fragile and cannot sustain adverse 
conditions and are vulnerable to 
competition. Any small imbalance can 
turn these poor clients to further 


| oe vulnerability, exploitation and 
institutions to set interest rates that wim 
s.. destitution. 
cover all administrative costs, plus cost 
of capital including inflation, loan 5,6, Types of Financial 


losses and provision for increasing 
equity to ensure sustainability, as 
otherwise they may not be able to 
provide permanent access to financial 
services to the poor clients. The 
question then stems on whether these 


Institutions Catering to 


Microfinance Industry in 
India 


In India the financial institutions for 
lending to the poor can be categorized 
into 4 main types: 
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1. The formal financial sector 
consisting of Commercial Banks, 
Private Sector Banks, Regional 
Rural Banks and the Local Area 
Banks. 


2. The NBFCs - Non-Banking 
Finance Companies such as Basix 
and Share Microfin Ltd —- they are 
profit making MFIs. 


3. Non-Profit MFIs which include 
NGOs, Societies, Trusts and even 
Section 25 Companies — where 
they) are “not for. “protir 


Organisations specializing in 
Microfinance. 


4. Cooperatives — such as Primary 
Agricultural Credit Societies, 


Village societies, including 
MACS societies. 


The different types of organisations are 
spread over the different regions within 
the country and have different 
approaches to development, specific to 
the region. It is difficult to say that one 
approach is better than the other as they’ 
are region-specific and are appropriate 
in their specific roles and context. 
However, with a view to identify the 
types of organisations that might 
require funding, the following SWOT 
analysis was done which shows the 
strengths, weaknesses, opportunities 
and threats of the different types of 


organisations as below : 


SWOT Analysis of the Microfinance Industry in India from a 
Donor Perspective 


Formal 
FinancialSector 


Particulars 


NBFCs engaged 
in Microfinance 


Non Profit 
MFIs(incl. 
Section 25 
Company) 


Cooperatives(incl. 
MACS) engaged 


in Microfinance 


Strengths 
Be to the SHG- 


model 
+ Donor 
Few funding 


constraints 


Good branch 
network 


Well defined 
equity base 


Regulated by 
RBI and 
Statutes 


Massive support ||+ Clear ownership 
structure 


independent 


+ Regulated by 
RBI and Statutes 


+ Clear credit 
methodology 


+ Can attract 
members . 
deposits 


+ Clear credit 
methodology 


+ Clear + Internal unding 


ownership + Community 


owned legal 


structure 


entity and high 
community 
participation 


+ Offers loans at 
low interest rate 
to members 


Non Profit 
MFIs(incl. 
Section 25 
Company) 


; (ORES Ra SS SERS ERE SS. EE CRISIS Ye RRS SE ES RRS SSIS SSE BD 


NBFCs engaged 
in Microfinance 


Cooperatives(incl. 
MACS) engaged 


in Microfinance 


FinancialSector 


Weaknesses __||-. Microfinance isa ||- In most NBFCs Stake —=——of/+ Can attract 
social obligation || deposit taking is ORE Ut Smeninats 
not allowed ciear deposits 
- No own models - Minimal external 
— dependent on Past performance regulation + Internal unding 


NGOs 


- Weak financial 
position of RRBs 
due to recurring 
losses 


of mainstream 
NBECs clouds 
the image of MFI 
based NBFC 


Governance 
largely depend- 
ant on internal 
control 


Donor depen- 
dency 


Transformation||+ Offers loans at 
to NBFC 1s! iow interest rate 
difficult 
to members 
- Dependant on 
external borro- 
wing but weak 
in attracting 
external 
borrowing 


+ Community 
owned legal 
entity and high 
community 
participation 


- Largely 
dependent on 
extensive 
borrowing 


+ Finance. + Liberalization 
through SHG- || of coope-rative 
bank linkage is law 
‘priority sector’ 
activity for 
banks 


+ Mainstream 
NBECs can 
become active in 
rural finance 


Opportunities +Government 
support SHG- 


model 


+ Privatization of 
regional rural 
banks 


+Renewed 
attention for 
LABs 


+ Potential for 
MACS in 
many more 
states 


+ Joint ventures 
with commercial 
banks 


+ New 
Microfinance 


+ Relaxation of 
interest rate 


ceilings + Producer co- 


+ Microfinance is 
priority sector 
activity 


legal framework 


+ Relaxation of 


+New 
Microfinance 


operatives & 
producer 
companies 


interest rate 
ceilings 


legal 


framework 


Threats - Vulnerable: focus 
on SHGs 

- LABs: increase of 

minimum capital 


Increase of 
minimum capital 


Government 
does not want 
NBEC to 
mobilize savings 


at all 


- Absence of 


- Uneven 
leadership 
across states? 


controls can 
lead to lack of 


transparency 

- Prone to 
Risk on politicisation 
members 


deposit. 
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5.7. Epilogue 


The earlier table clearly shows that each 
approach has its own advantages and 


weaknesses. In a vast country like 


India where regional differences are 
so enormous and the challenge of 
trying to tackle poverty is daunting, 
every approach is important provided 
that the communities’ interests are 
protected and promoted. What is 
important however is the necessity of 
devising a multiplier change, with 
‘several services being provided, 
several networks to emerge with 
intense debates, dialogues, critiques 
and above all cooperation with each 
other so that lessons can be learnt from 
each other’s approach and can be 
useful to their own work. This intense 
debate, dialogue, challenging each 
other’s work, critiquing and 
cooperation is necessary as otherwise 
it will lead to greater fragmentation 
and isolated sectoral activities, where 
institutions will develop leaving the 
people it chose to serve out of the 
context of choice. The several 
provide 
for civil society 


approaches unique 
opportunities 
organisations to work on and for donor 
organisations and countries to provide 
aid to economic organisations in the 
form of grants and loans with an 
ultimate aim of providing to its 
communities better citizenship with 


human dignity. 


In India, after 54 years of 
independence, after the setting up of 


massive banking institutional services, 
the extensive plans of the nation state 
to eradicate poverty, the careful 
building of primary health care 
infrastructure in rural India soon after 
independence, the investments in the 
education of millions in free India, 
today we find almost the same number 
of people as were there in 1947 living 
with little access to the privileges of 
freedom — both material and non- 
material. 


This report bears witness to serious 
efforts by development organisations 
with their communities and by aid 
institutions to enlarge people’s ability 
to access credit, to live productive lives, 
and to generate self-sustaining 
livelihoods. Communities must live 
with the dignity that the rights of 
citizenship offers and be able to 
determine their lives with choice. 


Civil society organisations involved in 
economic activities in their work with 
the marginalised are demonstrating to 
well-established institutions that 
efficient practices are being evolved to 


- protect people’s sources of livelihood 


as well as develop community 
enterprises. The struggle for survival 
and for a state of well-beingness cannot 
be underestimated. The profiles and 
dialogues presented here show how 
much work needs to be done. Aid 
institutions need to be committed to 
investing in economic livelihood 
efforts by reliable organisations. 
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a 
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Note 


i 
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Poverty Ratio of Assam is used for Sikkim, Arunachal Pradesk, Meghalaya, Mizoram, Manipur, Nagaland 
and Tripura. 


Poverty Ratio of Tamil Nadu is used for Pondicherry and Andaman & Nicobar Islands. 

Poverty Ratio of Kerala is used for Lakshadweep; Poverty Ratio of Goa is used for Daman & Diu. 
Poverty Line of Maharashtra and expenditure distribution of Goa is used to estimate poverty ratio of Goa. 
Urban Poverty Ratio of Punjab is used for both rural and urban poverty of Chandigarh. 


Poverty Line of Maharashtra and expenditure distribution of Dadra & Nagar Haveli is used to estimate 


poverty ratio of Dadra & Nagar Haveli; Poverty Ratio of Himachal Pradesh is used for Jammu & 
Kashmir. 


Urban Poverty Ratio of Rajasthan may be treated as tentative. 


Poverty line is in Rupees per capita per month; 1 Lakh is equivalent to 100,000. 


Source: National Human Development Report 2001, Planning Commission, Government of India, March 
2002, OUP, New Delhi 2002, Page 166. 
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ANNEXURE 4 


Programme for the Hivos In-House Consultation on 


09.00 - 09.05 am 


09.05 - 09.15 am 


09.15 am 


09.15 am 
09.30 am 
09.45 am 
10.00 am 
10.30 am 
10.45 am 


10.45 am 
11.00 am 
ie Loe 
11.30 am 
12.00 am 


12.00 am 
2eLS-am 
12.30 am 
01.00 pm 


“Access to Credit for Marginalised Communities” - 


27° November 2002 


PROGRAMME SCHEDULE 


Welcome Address by Shobha Raghuram and 
T. Muralidharan 


Hivos Policy Choices on Credit by Coen van Beuningen 


Successes and Failures of Credit to the Poor 
Chairperson: V. Vivekanandan 


Vishwanath Prasad — Basix 

R. Prabha - Canara Bank 

K.P. Agarwal — SIDBI 
Discussions; Summing up by Chair 
TEA BREAK 


Experiences from Networks and Credit Rating Agencies 
Chairperson: R. Prabha 


Mathew Titus - Sa Dhan 

N. S. Shankarlal - INAFI 

Tanmay Chetan - MCril 

Discussions and Summing up by Chairperson 


Policy and Regulation 
Chairperson: Rama Reddy 


PJ. Thomas — RBI 
R. M. Kummur — NABARD 
Discussions and Summing up by Chairperson 


LUNCH 


i 
ANNEXURES 


02.00 pm 


02.00 pm 
Q2.15 pm 
02.30 pm 
02.45 pm 
03.15 pm 


03.15 pm 
03.30 pm 
03.45 pm 
34.00 pm 
04.30 pm 
04.45 pm 


Credit for Marketing 
Chairperson: David Gibbons 


Veena Nabar - NCDC 

Panchaksharam — SIPA 

G. Raju - Grama Mooligai 

Discussions and Summing up by Chairperson 


International Experiences with Financial Services 
Chairperson: Tini van Goor 


Bas Rekvelt — Hivos - Triodos Bank (HTF) 
Klaas Hoff — Rabobank Foundation 


Rekha Mehra — Ford Foundation, Delhi 


~ Discussions and Summing up by Chairperson 


TEA BREAK 


FINAL SESSION - Summing up on the days 
Deliberations and Discussions on Recommendations 
Chairperson: Padmini Swaminathan 

Discussants: Cavery Bopaiah and Coen van Beuningen 


VOTE OF THANKS 


PRESENTATION TOPICS: 


1. Hivos Policy Choices on Credit - Asia and India: Coen van Beuningen, 
Senior Policy Officer, HIVOS, The Netherlands. 


2. Success and Failures of Credit for the poor - BASIX Experience: 
Vishwanath Prasad, CEO, Bharatiya Samruddhi Finance Ltd, Hyderabad. 


3. SHG Lending and MFIs: R. Prabha, Deputy General Manager, Canara 
Bank,Bangalore. 


4. On Experiences in Lending to MFIs: K. P. Agarwal, Deputy General 
Manager, SIDBI. | 
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10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


Lb: 


Network of MFIs: Mathew Titus, Executive Director, Sa Dhan. 


Networking of MFIs - Self Governance Issues: NN. S. Shankarlal, Chief 
Executive, KDFS on behalf of INAFI. 


Standards and Ratings of MFIs: Tanmay Chetan, Team Leader, M Cril. 


Regulatory and Policy Framework on Microfinance.- Topic to Include 
interest Rates, External Commercial Borrowings, etc.,: P J Thomas, 
Assistant General Manager, RBI. 


On status of Microfinance - Recommendations on Policy Adjustments in | 
Dealing with Credit for the Poor: R. M. Kummur, Deputy General 
Manager, NABARD. 


Policy and Experiences in Financing Disadvantaged Communities through 
Cooperatives: Veena Nabar, Chief Director, NCDC. 


Linking up Markets for the poor: Panchaksharam, Executive Director, 
SIPA. 


Linking Markets for Medicinal Plants and NTFPs: G. Raju, Managing 
Director, Grama Mooligai. 


History of Triodos Bank and HTF and the Global Operations and 
Experiences, Interests in India and Outlook for the Future: Bas Rekvelt, 
Investment Officer, Hivos - Triodos Bank. 


International Experiences in Lending to the Disadvantaged: Klaas Hoff, 
Rabobank Foundation, The Netherlands. 


Experiences in Funding Economic Projects for the Disadvantaged: Rekha 
Mehra, Programme Officer, Ford Foundation, New Delhi. 
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ANNEXURE 5 


LIST OF PARTICIPANTS 

Lohitakshya Joshi Klaas Hoff 
Lokadrusti, Khariar (Gadramunda) Rabobank Foundation ; 
Nuapada, Orissa - 766 107 Croeselaan 18, PO. Box 17100, 3500 HG, 
Tel: 06671-32348 Utrecht, The Netherlands 
E-mail: lokadrustikhaniar] @rediffmail.com Tel: +31 302163346 

E-mail: klaashof@pacific.net.sg 
Ashok Babu 
Vasundhara, 1-4/E, Gajapathi Nagar Madhusudhan 
PO. Sainik School YAKSHI, 124, Vayupuri, Sainikpuri 
Bhubaneswar - 751 005 Orissa , Secunderabad -500094 AP 
Tel: 0674-300235 Tel: 040-7113167 
E-mail: vasundharanr@satyam.net.in; | E-mail: anthrax@hd2.dot.net.in © 
vasudha] @sanchamet.in yakshi@satyam.net.in 
Bhanwar Singh Chadana Mathew Titus 
Astha Sansthan Executive Director 
39 Kharol Colony Sa-Dhan, B-4/3133, Vasant Kuny 
Udaipur, Rajasthan - 313 001 New Delhi— 110070 
Tel: 0294-560348 Tel: 91-11-6138932 
E-mail: astha3 @vsnl.com E-mail: sa_ dhan@mantraonline.com 
Bas Rekvelt NS Shankarlal 
Investment Officer, Tnodos Bank Chief Executive 
Utrechtseweg 60 Kalanyiam Development Finanaal Services (Dhan 
PO. Box 55, NL 3700 AB Zeist. Foundation/INAFI) 
The Netherlands 421. Pillaiyar Koil Street, SS Colony 
Tel: +31(0)30 6936541 (Direct)/6936500 Madurai -625 010 
Email: bas.rekvelt@tnodos.nl Tel: 0452-610794/610805 

E-mail: dhan@md3.vsnl.net.in 
Gautam Ivatury 
Finance Manager 
SKS Microfinance 
Hyderabad 
Ph. No. 040 3548512 
Email: gautam@sksindia.com 
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PJ Thomas 

Reserve Bank of India 

Assist. General Manager 

Reserve Bank of India 

Rural Planning & Credit Department 
Nrupathunga Road 

Bangalore - 560001 

Tel: 080-2237874 


Prema Gopalan 

Swayam Shikshan Prayog (SSP) | 
CV OD Jain High School - 5th Floor 
84 Samuel Street 

Chaar Null Dongn 

Mumba - 400 009 

Telephone: 022-3780730 

E-mail: ssp2000@vsnl.com 


P Udayashankar 

Chief Executive Officer 

Indian Association for Savings and Credit 
(IASC) 

3-100G, 2” Floor, Crystal Street 
PB. No. 19, Marthandam 629 165 
Kanyakuman District 

Tamil Nadu 

Ph. No. 04651-672738 

Email: iascmrtdm@satyam.net.in; 
udaywg@yahoo.com 


Rama Reddy 

Cooperative Development Foundation 
17-1-383 

Vinay Nagar, Saidabad 

Hyderabad - 500059, AP 

Tel: 040-4534490-92 

E-mail: cdf@hd1_.vsnl.net.in; 
rama_reddy@tatanova.com 
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RK Agarwal 

Small Industries Development Bank of India 
(SIDBI) 

V Floor, East Wing, Khanya Bhavan, 

49 Race Course Road, 

Bangalore -560 001 

Phone No. 080 —2207224/2207228 

E-mail: rkagarwal@sidbi.com 


R Prabha 

Deputy General Manager 

Canara Bank 

Credit Department (Priority Wing) 
J C Road, Bangalore —560 002 
Phone No. 080- 2221581 
E-mail: prabhatvm@yahoo.com 


Rekha Mehra 

Programme Officer 

Ford Foundation 

55, Lodi Estate, New Delhi— 110.003 

Tel: 011-24619441/24648401 

E-mail: R.Mehra@fordfound.org; ford- 
delhi@fordfound.org 


Senthilnathan V 

The Activists for Social Alternatives (ASA) 
“Sathia Illam”, 2-A 

10th Cross, Alli Street 

Annamalai Nagar 

Tiruchirapalli- 620018 TN 

Tel: 0431 —750393/ 763980 

E-mail: asadev@eth.net 


Raa HVos 


RM Kummur 

Chief General Manager 

National Bank for Agriculture and Rural 
Development (NABARD) 

Jeevan Prakash Annexe 

J C Road, Bangalore - 560 002 

Phone No: 080 -2292643 

E-mail: nabbng@bel.vsnl.net.in 


Tanmay Chetan 

‘Team Leader 

Micro-Credit Ratings International Ltd 
104, Qutab Plaza, DLF Qutab Enclave-I 
Gurgaon — 122 002 

E-mail: m cril@vsnl.net 


Udaia Kumar 

SHARE Microfinance Limited (SML) 
H.No. 1-224/58, Rajeev Nagar 
Nacharam, Hyderabad - 500 076 

Tel: 040 — 7158387, 7158184 
E-mail: share@hd 1.vsni.net.in 


Veena Nabar 

Chief Director (Planning & Coordination) 
National Cooperative Development Corporation 
4. Siri Institutional Area, Hauz Khas 

New Delhi- 110016 

E-mail: cdplan@ncdc.delhi.nic.in 


Vishwanatha Prasad 

Bharatiya Samruddhi Finance Ltd. (BASIX) 
501-502, Nirmal Towers 

Dwarakapuni Colony 

Punjagutta 

Hyderabad — 500082 AP 

Tel: 040 - 6618846 

E-mail: Prasad@basixindia.com 


Other Invitees 


V Vivekanandan 

South Indian Federation of Fishermen Societies 
(SIFFS) 

T-C.20/816-1, Karamana 

Trivandrum - 695 002 Kerala 

Tel: 0471-343178/ 343711 

E-mail: vivek@siffs.org 


David Gibbons 

Executive Chairman 

CFTS Ltd. (India), Pill Kothi, 
Mirzapur 231 001, Uttar Pradesh 
Ph. No. 05442 64437/39 

Email: cashpor@sify.com 


GRayju 

Grama Mooligai Company Ltd. 
No.50, MSH Layout 

Anand Nagar, Bangalore — 560 034 
Tel: 080 — 3632008 

E-mail: g.rayu@frlht.org.in 


K. Panchaksharam 
Director 
Federation of south India Producer Association 


_ (SIPA) 


9,H D Raja Street, Eldams Road 
Chennai—-600 018 


Phone: 044 —4352313/4353084 


E-mail: sipa@vsnl.com 
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Resource Persons Participants from Head Office 


Cavery Bopaiah, 48 Millers Road Coen van Beuningen, Economic Policy Officer, 
oF Cross, Benson Town E-mail: c.v.beuningen@hivos.nl 
Bangalore — 560 046 Tini van Goor, Head Bureau Asia & Southeast 
Phone: 3537153 Europe, E-mail: t.van.goor@hivos.nl 
E-mail: cbopaiah@yahoo.com Hivos 
Raamweg 16 
Shashi Rajagopalan 2596 HL Den Haag 
17-1-383/IP 25 Indraprastha Township The Netherlands 
Vinay Nagar, Saidabad Phone: 00 31 70 3765500 
Hyderabad - 500 059 
Tel: 4076267 


E-mail: shashi_r@satyam.net.in 


Padmini Swaminathan 
Madras Institute of Development Studies 
(MIDS) 
79, IT Main Road, Gandhi Nagar 
Adyar, Chennai— 600 020 
Tel: 4412589 
E-mail: padminis@mids.tn.nic.in; 
pads78@yahoo.com 
Staff of Hivos India Regional Office 
| Shobha Raghuram, Director 
Reena Fernandes, Deputy Director 
Rajendran Nathan, Programme Officer 
Jamuna Ramakrishna, Programme Officer 
Muralidharan, Economic Programme Officer 
Bishwadeep Ghose, Programme Officer 
Susan Mathew, Assistant Programme Officer 
Salim Vali, Finance Controller 
V Manjunath, Systems Accounts Officer 
Julietta Venkatesh, Senior Secretary 
‘Chandana S Wali, Programme Secretary 
Hemalatha D, Secretary 
George Dominic, Office Assistant 
Philomen Raj, Office Assistant 
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ANNEXURE 6 


LIST OF THE CASE STUDIES CONDUCTED BY THE 
PARTNERS 


Collective Actions for Economic Empowerment — Experiences and 
Learnings By - Ashok Babu, Vasundhara, Orissa. 


The Economic Value of Organizations — A Case Study of the Work, by 
Astha Sansthan, Udaipur, Rajasthan by Bhanwar Singh Chadana. 


The Impact of Fish Marketing Societies on Artisanal Fishermen of South 
India — By V Vivekanandan, South Indian Federation of Fishermen 
Societies, Thiruvanathapuram. 


Economic Interventions in Development — A Case Study of Yakshi’s 
Interventions in Livelihoods of Adivasi Communities of East Godavari 
District, Andhra Pradesh by - Madhusudan, YAKSHI, Andrapradesh. 


Development Processes in Adivasi Communities in Orissa Belt — A study 
of Lokadrusti’s interventions in Orissa. By Lohitakshya Joshi, Dr F Deo 
and A B Panigrahi, Lokadrusti, Orissa. 


Case Study on Livelihoods. — 
By Ms. Prema Gopalan, Swayam Shikshan Prayog, Maharashtra. 


Supporting the Cooperative Movements. 
By Rama Reddy, Cooperative Development Foundation, Andhra Pradesh. | 
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ANNEXURE 7 
LIST OF HIVOS PUBLICATIONS AND POLICY PAPERS 
1. Annual Report: years 1992 through 2001, Hivos Regional Office. 


2. Structural Adjustment: Economy, Environment and Social Security (can be 
obtained from Macmillan). 


Editors: Shobha Raghuram, Heiko Sievers and Vinod Vyasulu, Macmillan, 
New Delhi, 1995. 


3. ‘Technical Report Series 1.4, Rethinking Population. 


Jointly organised by Hivos Regional Office South Asia, Bangalore Co- 
ordination Unit, Bangalore and the Centre for Reproductive Law and Policy, 
New York. 


Editors: Shobha Raghuram and Anika Rahman, 1996. 

4. Poverty and Deprivation: Some Interstate Comparisons, A Hivos Monograph, 
1996. 
Leela Gulati, R. Ramalingam. 


9. Local Development in a Globalising World, A Hivos Monograph, 1996 
J. Mohan Rao. 


6. Technical Report Series 1.5, Voluntary Organisations and Good Governance: 
Formation, Resource Mobilisation, Accounting and Management. 


Editor: Sangeetha, 1997. 

7. Technical Report Series 1.6, Recasting HIV/AIDS as a Development Issue: 
Of Rights and Resistance. 
Editors: Shobha Raghuram and Rajendran Nathan, 1997. 


8. Technical Report Series 1.7, Livelihood Strategies of the Rural Poor and the 
Environment Challenges Ahead. 


A Joint Initiative of Hivos and AME, 1998. 


Editor: Jamuna Ramakrishna. 


9. Poverty and Deprivation: Profiles of Bihar and Madhya Pradesh, A Hivos 
Monograph, 1998. 


Leela Gulati and R. Ramalingam. 
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10. 


Id 


12. 


Technical Report Series 1.8, Health and Equity-Effecting Change, 2000. 
Editor: Shobha Raghuram 


“Eradication of Poverty: South Asia’s Call te Joint Responsibilities”, Hivos, 
Bangalore, 2000. 


Technical Report Series 1.9, Transforming Rural Livelihoods: Maximising 
Social Opportunities, 2003. 


Editors: T. Muralidharan, Shobha Raghuram. 


The publications are available on request based on the inventory status. 


LIST OF HIVOS POLICY PAPERS/RELATED DOCUMENTS 


¥: 
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Arts and Culture: Towards Cultural Diversity and Pluralism, December 2002, 
Hivos and Human Rights, December 2002. 

Civil Voices on a Global Stage, Hivos Policy Paper, 2002. 

Hivos Seed Capital Package for Financial Institutions, February 2001. 


Access for all: Equal Opportunities in Cyberspace (Hivos and ICT Policy and 
Action Programme 2000-2004), February 2000. 


Environment: Gaining a Foothold Hivos and Sustainable Development, May 
lees 


Hivos and Support for Gay/Lesbian Emancipation in the South: Memorandum 
on the Implementation of the Policy Document “Human Rights”, February 
oe 


Hivos in Asia Policy Framework 1999-2002, May 1998. 
Greater Equality of Opportunity on the Markets, December 1996. 
Gender, Women and Development, October 1996. 


The Hivos/Triodos Bank, North-South Plan Micro credit for Sustainable 
Development, May 1995. 


Hivos and Population — A Survey. 
Hivos in Asia: Beyond Traditional NGOs, June 1992. 
Tribal Belt Strategy, November 1988. 
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Annexures 


A) 
B) 


C) 
D) 


E) 


Manual for Supporting Economic Activities, June 1996. 


Co-Funding, Concept, Issues and Guidelines (Internal Document), 
February 1992. 


The Question of Good Governance, January 1992. 
Memorandum on Loans, the Financing of Economic Activities, March 1989. 


Discussion Paper on Seed Capital Package for Financial Institutions, May 
2000. 


INTERNAL REPORTS 


1. 


Summary Note of Discussion with Partners on Perceptions from the Fteld in the 
Political and Social Context, 1999. 


Summary Note of Discussion with Partners and Non-Partners on Economic 
Policy and Credit, 1999. 


Social Role and impact of Cinema: Opportunities, Challenges, and Limitations 
in the Present Context, 2000. 


Rajagopalan, Shashi, In-House Study on the Economic Portfolio of the Hivos 
Regional Office Bangalore, Position Paper 1, Hivos Regional Office, 
Bangalore, October-December 2000. 


Workshop Report: Health and Equity-Effecting Change 2000 — Documented 
by Bhargavi Nagaraja. 


Conference Proceedings on Hivos Workshop on Civil Society, European — 
Asian Partnership, II UN LDC Conference, organized by Hivos and 
Eurostep, 15" May, 2001, Brussels. 


Haksar, Nandita, In-House Study of the Human Rights Portfolio and the 
Rights Approach of the Hivos Regtonal Office, Bangalore, India, Position Paper 
II, November, 2001. 


Srivastava R.K, Raj, Ashok; Kapoor, Rakesh; Sinha, Abhay A; Revisit in 
India’s Voluntary Sector _A Study of its Typology, Size, Funding and Role in the 
Post-Liberalisation Period, Position Paper IV, October, 2001. 
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2. Report on Hivos Workshop on “The Social Role and Impact of the Theatre: 
Opportunities, Challenges, Sustainability in the Present Context of 
Globalization”, 29° January, 2003. 


FORTHCOMING INTERNAL REPORT 


1. Ray, Manashi; Raghuram, Shobha; The Necessity for Universalisation of School 
Education in Social Development: An Overview, Monograph, April, 2003. 


The reports are for internal circulation only. They are available on request based 
on the inventory status. 
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HIVOS REGIONAL OFFICE, BANGALORE 


Hivos (Humanist Institute for Cooperation in Developing Countries, The Netherlands) is a secular Humanist 
development institution which stands for emancipation, democratisation and poverty eradication in developing 
countries. It was established in 1968 by representatives of the Humanist movement in the Netherlands. Hivos is 
inspired by the humanist, and secular outlook. Hivos co-operates with Non-Governmental Organisations 
(NGOs) which work on the basis of participation and self-reliance of the poor, aim at structural social change ina 
non-dogmatic way, and can translate such objectives into a coherent development programme. 


Hivos’ involvement in India with programme partners started in 1979. Hivos Head Office with support from local 
consultants managed the programmes. In March 1991, the first Regional Office was established in Bangalore in an 
effort to bring Hivos ‘closer to the field’. The work of the Regional Office includes enhancing its monitoring 
capacity (more systematic and planned interventions); streamlining the programme in the tribal belt; identifying a 
number of partners who come into the policy spearheads of economic activities, culture, environment, gender, 
women and development, human rights and HIV/AIDS. In the sectors of economy and culture separate funds 
have been set up vis-a-vis the Hivos Triodos Fund and the Hivos Culture Fund. 


Today Hivos supports 80 organisations and 105 projects. Hivos’ programmes are concentrated in the three 
southern states of Karnataka, Andhra Pradesh, and Tamil Nadu and in the tribal belt which stretches from 
Gujarat and Rajasthan in the West, via Maharashtra and Madhya Pradesh in the centre, to Orissa and Jharkhand 
in the east of the sub-continent. A small number of partner organisations with a regional or national focus are 
located in the major urban centres of Bangalore, Madras, Hyderabad, Bombay and Delhi. Apart from its various 
primary functions listed above the Regional Office has stimulated discussions on a number of policy issues by 
means of seminars, smaller consultations and publications. Workshops have been organised on HIV/AIDS as a 
human rights issue, accounting systems, co-operatives, women in development, reproductive health, 
development policies in the ‘90’s, and the impact of structural adjustment policies on the poor, eradication of 
poverty and quality of aid, health and equity, environment and livelihood support systems. The workshops are 
often collaborative processes done with national organisations and NGOs. The publications listed come under , 
the Hivos Technical Report Series, policy papers or monographs. Most of them have a wide circulation in India 
and abroad. 


Hivos has reaffirmed its choice for concentrating on two main population groups in India: The dalit population 
and the indigenous (tribal) people. The emancipation of minorities and of women is perceived not in isolation but 
well grounded and also working towards creating a receptive environment within the country - by reinforcing 
secularism, pluralism, and democracy. In order to contribute effectively to the strengthening of a civil society in 
India, Hivos partnerships with NGOs that function as public interest institutions with regard to human rights 
(including civil rights), and initiatives that critically influence the media. Hivos continues to work mainly in the 
rural areas. Hivos as an institution believes in integrating policy focus with quality programme development, 
placing high on its list issues of accountability, long-term goals of social equity and sustainability. 


As one of the five Dutch Co-Financing agencies, Hivos derives a large part of its funds from the Co-Financing 
budget line of the Dutch Ministry for Development Co-operation. Hivos’ total expenditures for 2002 in India 
amounted to 5.57 million Euros. These are inclusive of EU, additional and other funds. 


@ 
HUMANIST INSTITUTE FOR CO-OPERATION WITH DEVELOPING COUNTRIES, NETHERLANDS 
INDIA REGIONAL OFFICE: FLAT NO. 402, EDEN PARK, NO.20, VITTAL MALLYA ROAD, BANGALORE - 560 001 


TEL: 2270367, 2210514 FAX: 91-80 2270367 E-mail: hivos@hivos-india.org 


For Private Circulation Only 


